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A police  officer  to  call  their  own 

Md.  village  pays  county  for  exclusive  use  of  an  officer 


Following  nearly  two  years  of  negotiations,  a 
Montgomery  County.  Md.,  policeman  has  begun 
a new  assignment  in  a small  community  near 
Washington.  D.C..  as  part  of  a novel  arrangement 
in  which  the  town's  officials  have  agreed  to 
reimburse  the  county  for  the  exclusive  use  of  the 
officer 

Robert  Nichols,  a six-year  veteran  of  the 
Montgomery  County  Police  Department,  was 
scheduled  to  begin  his  new  assignment  June  27  in 
the  Village  of  Friendship  Heights,  a high-rise 
community  that  is  home  to  about  5,000  residents, 
nearly  half  of  whom  are  over  age  55. 

Nichols,  who  formerly  worked  out  of  the 
agency’s  Bethcsda  District  as  an  undercover 
officer,  was  chosen  from  several  applicants  who 
volunteered  for  the  assignment.  He  will  enforce 
moving  violations,  provide  additional  security  for 
residents  and  devise  community  policing 
programs,  said  Village  Manager  Leslie  Strath- 
mann. 

Although  assigned  exclusively  to  the  village. 
Nichols  will  also  provide  backup  to  Montgomery 
County  officers  on  an  as-needed  basis,  Strath- 
mann  added,  and  continues  to  be  subject  to  all 
Police  Department  procedures  and  guidelines. 

"It’s  a gain  for  Friendship  Heights,  at  no  loss 
to  Montgomery  County,"  said  Mike  Hall,  a 
spokesman  for  the  Montgomery  County  Council. 

The  deployment  of  the  officer,  who  will  sup- 
plement existing  law  enforcement  services 
provided  by  the  county  police  department,  is  the 


result  of  two  years  of  discussions  between 
Friendship  Heights  officials,  the  Montgomery 
County  Council  and  the  Police  Department 

Under  the  terms  of  the  agreement,  which  was 
signed  April  16.  the  village  will  reimburse  the 
county  $68,000  to  cover  the  officer's  salary, 
equipment  and  use  of  a police  vehicle.  Strath- 
mann  told  LEN  that  Nichols  will  work  on  a pilot 
basis  for  a year,  but  that  the  village  has  set  aside 
funds  that  will  enable  the  officer  to  work  a second 
year. 

Strathmann  said  the  village  decided  to  pursue 
the  idea  because  of  concerns  from  residents  about 
increasing  crime  in  nearby  communities.  The 
village  itself  has  not  experienced  a jump  in 
criminal  activity,  and  residents  hope  Nichols's 
presence  will  keep  it  that  way.  she  said. 

"We  want  this  officer  to  really  empower  the 
community,  identify  where  problems  are  and  ad- 
dress them  before  they  become  very  serious,"  she 
noted. 

The  village  had  first  attempted  to  boost  police 
coverage  by  hiring  an  off-duty  police  officer,  but 
county  law  does  not  allow  officers  to  work 
overtime  in  uniform.  The  village  also  hired  a 
security  guard  to  monitor  parking  lots  around  the 
village’s  community  center,  but.  as  Strathmann 
pointed  out,  “he’s  unarmed,  has  no  arrest  powers 
whatsoever  and  cannot  even  enforce  moving 
violations." 

*The  council  felt  that  having  a uniformed 
officer  was  important."  she  said,  “and  it  also  felt 


it  would  like  to  pursue  the  concept  of  community 
policing.  . .essentially  to  empower  the  community 
to  educate  itself  about  the  best  ways  to  assist 
police  to  create  a safer  environment  — before 
(crimej  becomes  a problem." 

Montgomery  County  police  officials  had  con- 
siderable input  into  the  drafting  of  the  agreement, 
specifically  determining  what  Nichols's  exact  du- 
ties would  be 

“The  village  was  very  cooperative  and 
deferred  to  our  judgment  on  those  issues,”  said 
Lieut  Wayne  Fryer,  the  acting  commander  of  the 
Bethcsda  District  station,  which  covers  Friend- 
ship Heights  "The  bottom  line  was  that  they 
wanted  additional  police  coverage  and  they  were 
willing  to  pay  for  it,  so  the  county  has  provided 
them  with  a full-time  Montgomery  County  police 
officer  But  I think  the  Village  of  Friendship 
Heights  recognizes  that  we’re  probably  in  a better 
position  to  know  what  skills  the  officer  possesses 
and  how  they  should  be  utilized." 

Fryer  said  the  agreement  represents  a 
departure  from  the  agency's  deployment 
procedures  because  it  is  not  a "normal  practice" 

. to  assign  an  offiefer  to  a specific  community.  Beat 
assignments  are  determined  by  a number  of 
factors,  including  geographic  location,  calls  for 
service  and  response  times. 

Friendship  Heights  is  part  of  a patrol  beat  that 
encompasses  several  other  nearby  communities. 
At  least  one  officer  patrols  that  beat  24  hours  a 

Continued  on  Puge  1 1 


Spurred  by  homicides,  two  Boston 
departments  agree  to  partial  merger 


About  half  of  the  Boston  Municipal 
Police  Department’s  66  officers  will  be 
folded  into  the  smaller  Housing  Au- 
thority Police  Department  by  the  end  of 
July  in  a partial  merger  of  the  two 
agencies  that  is  intended  to  provide 
more  security  for  the  city's  65,000  pub- 
lic housing  residents. 

The  merger,  which  is  being  over- 
seen by  Deputy  Supt  Gerard  McHale, 
a 15-year  veteran  of  the  Boston  Police 
Department,  wil^  result  in  a tripling  of 
the  number  of  officers  who  patrol  the 
city’s  24  public  housing  developments. 

Municipal  Police  officers,  who  are 
charged  with  providing  security  at  city 
facilities  and  other  properties,  will  re- 
tai  n those  duties,  but  33  members  of  the 
force  will  be  assigned  exclusively  to 
the  housing  developments  to  work 


alongside  Housing  Authority  police 
officers,  said  McHale. 

They  will  be  backed  by  Boston  city 
police,  who  will  continue  to  patrol  the 
developments,  added  McHale,  a for- 
mer commander  of  Area  E,  the  city’s 
largest  police  district  which  includes 
six  BHA  developments. 

Two  murders  in  the  Franklin  Field 
development  in  Dorchester  within  a 
24-hour  period  on  June  6-7  convinced 
police  officials  to  speed  implementa- 
tion of  the  plan,  which  has  been  under 
discussion  for  several  months. 

Following  the  slayings,  Boston 
police  announced  on  June  9 that  66 
Municipal  Police  officers  would  be 
retrained  to  join  the  existing  force  of  2 1 


Housing  Authority  officers  — and  that 
33  of  them  will  be  assigned  exclusively 
to  the  developments.  Municipal  Police 
officers  will  also  work  with  66  senior- 
safety  officers  of  the  BHA,  who  are 
unarmed  and  work  mostly  in  develop- 
ments with  large  populations  of  senior 
citizens,  McHale  added 

While  Boston’s  public  housing 
developments  are  said  to  be  relatively 
safe  compared  to  those  in  many  other 
U.S.  cities,  McHale  said  the  recent 
homicides  pointed  up  the  need  for  in- 
creased security 

“The  2 1 BHA  officers  supplement 
(city  police  coverage!,  but  when  you 
have  24  developments  and  only  2 1 BHA 
police,  obviously  there’s  a shortage 


"We  want  this  officer  to  really  empower  the 
community,  identify  where  problems  are  and 
address  them  before  they  become  very  serious." 

— Leslie  Strathmann,  Village  Manager  of 
Friendship  Heights,  Md.,  which  recently  contracted 
with  the  Montgomery  County  Police  Departtnent 
for  the  exclusive  use  of  its  own  county  police  officer. 
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Florida  high  schoolers 
prove  themselves  drug 


Since  the  1980’s,  schools  and  po- 
lice have  dared  kids  to  say  no  to  drugs 
Now,  some  young  people  are  taking  the 
challenge  a step  further  by  asking  class- 
mates to  prove  themselves  drug- free 
Just  outside  of  Miami.  Homestead 
High  School  has  such  a group  of  anti- 
drug  teens  who  formed  a club  with  but 
a single  membership  requirement:  pass 
a drug  test. 

They  call  themselves  D-FY-IT,  short 
for  Drug-Free  Youth  in  Our  Town.  To 
remain  in  the  club,  members  mast  pass 


random  urine  tests  throughout  the  year 
and  also  perf  orm  15  hours  of  commu- 
nity service  In  return,  students  go  on 
field  trips  and  can  use  their  member- 
ship card  for  discounts  at  stores 
Since  its  inception  in  1992  with  15 
original  members.  D-FY-IT's  popular- 
ity has  skyrocketed  at  Homestead  High 
With  more  than  300  student  members 
at  Homestead,  the  club’s  founders 
expanded  the  program  to  two  local 
middle  schools  this  year,  trying  to  get 
the  message  out  at  an  earlier  age. 


somewhere,"  he  told  LEN.  "The  ideal 
would  be  to  have  a BHA  force  of  80  or 
90  people,  but  if  the  funds  aren't  there 
through  the  Federal  Government,  we've 
got  to  move  on  our  own  to  beef  up 
security  and  give  all  of  the  people  of  the 
developments  what  they  deserve  — a 
better  quality  of  life." 

The  Municipal  Police  officers  arc 
scheduled  to  enter  the  Boston  Police 
Academy  on  July  1 1 for  two  weeks  of 
training,  McHale  said,  and  are  expected 
to  begin  their  new  duties  on  July  23. 

“I'm  looking  forward  to  it."  he  said 
“I  had  a good  working  relationship  with 
the  tenants’  task  forces,  and  I'm  look 
ing  to  extend  that  to  all  24  develop- 
ments." 

proudly 

-free 

Out  of  nearly  500  tests  administered 
so  far,  no  one  has  flunked 

"This  is  a club  for  kids  who  are  not 
using  drugs.  If  you're  using  drugs  this 
is  not  the  place  for  you."  said  Elaine 
Beame,  a parent  volunteer  who  founded 
the  club  with  activist  Marlene  Jo- 
sefsberg. 

The  pair  modeled  the  club  after 
Drug-Free  Youth  in  Texas,  with  the 
drug  test  being  the  groups'  main  simi- 
larity The  Florida  program  added  the 
Continued  on  Page  10 


Around  the  Nation 


CONNECTICUT  — A Danbury 
woman  faces  eviciion  from  her  co-op 
apartment  after  two  of  her  sons  and  a 
grandson  were  arrested  this  month 
during  a drug  raid.  Officials  of  the  co- 
op said  that  Irene  Vines.  73.  violated 
the  complex's  regulations  by  having  a 
drug  arrest  in  her  unit.  Vines’s  family 
has  hired  a lawyer  to  represent  her  in 
the  proceedings. 

New  Haven  police  officers  have  ten- 
tatively agreed  to  a four-year  contract 
that  includes  a pay  freeze  intended  to 
save  the  city  $2.5  million.  Other  provi- 
sions of  the  contract  include  the  issu- 
ance of  bulletproof  vests,  the  hiring  of 
43  new  officers,  and  no  layoffs. 

A statewide  guns-for-goods  pro- 
gram that  ended  after  only  five  days  has 
left  many  gun  owners  angry  when  they 
failed  to  receive  the  promised  $500  gift 
certificates  for  turning  in  weapons.  The 
program,  supported  by  local  merchants, 
became  overwhelmed  after  less  than  a 
week  by  profiteers  trading  in  cheap 
firearms. 

DELAWARE  — A bill  that  would 
deny  bail  for  offenders  awaiting  sen- 
tencing for  a felony  carrying  a manda- 
tory sentence  was  signed  by  Gov.  Tom 
Carper  this  month.  The  new  law  will 
keep  offenders  from  fleeing  or  commit- 
ting  other  crimes  while  out  on  bail. 

DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA  — 
Mayor  Sharon  Pratt  Kelly  announced 
last  month  that  police  will  be  posted  at 
the  city's  swimming  pools,  following 
the  reopening  of  the  Benrung  Park  Pool, 
where  a 14-year-old  boy  recently 
wounded  six  children  with  gunfire 

Violent  offenders  will  have  to  serve 
85  percent  of  their  time  and  penalties 
for  gun  possession  will  be  stiffened 
under  a crime  bill  signed  into  law  ear- 
lier this  month. 

MARYLAND  — Kirk  Bloodworth  will 
be  awarded  $300,000  by  the  state  as 
compensation  for  the  nine  years  he  spent 
in  prison  for  a rape  and  murder  he  did 
not  commit.  Bloodworth,  33,  was  re- 
leased from  prison  last  year  after  DNA 
testing,  which  was  unavailable  at  the 
time  of  his  conviction,  proved  him 
innocent  of  murderirfg  a 9-year-old  girl. 

Maj.  John  Cook  and  Capt.  Steven 
Geppi  of  the  State  Police  have  been 
transferred  from  their  posts  in  the  midst 
of  an  internal  investigation  into  an 
undercover  drug  operation  Cook,  who 
supervised  the  four-month  operation, 
was  switched  last  month  from  the  Bu- 
reau of  Drug  Enforcement  to  special 
operations.  He  will  retain  control  of  the 
investigation  and  a probe  into  corrup- 
tion allegations  at  the  city  Liquor  Board. 
Geppi.  who  coordinated  the  raid  on  14 
nude  bars  in  Baltimore,  was  transferred 
to  low-profile  post  at  the  licensing 
division.  Officials  refuse  to  explain  the 
reason  for  the  transfers 

MASSACHUSETTS  - A new  law 
gives  Boston  police  the  authority  to 
immediately  seize  the  licenses  of  any 
suspected  drunken  drivers. 

Gov.  William  Weld  is  expected  to 


sign  legislation  that  will  lowerthe  legal 
blood-alcohol  limit  to  .08  from . 1 0.  The 
bill,  passed  by  the  Legislature  in  May. 
would  also  establish  a blood-alcohol 
limit  of  .02  for  drivers  under  21 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE  - The  number 
of  battered  women  seeking  helprose  by 
22  percent  statewide  last  year,  to  5. 1 26 
cases,  while  the  number  of  abused  men 
rose  by  3 1 percent,  to  85. 

NEW'  JERSEY — The  Port  Authority 
Lieutenants'  Benevolent  Association 
says  it  will  file  a complaint  against 
Police  Director  Charles  Knox  for  vio- 
lating ethics  regulations.  Knox  had 
asked  PA  police  for  help  in  booking 
another  flight  for  him  at  Kennedy  Air- 
port after  he  and  his  wife  missed  their 
scheduled  flight  to  Caracas. 

NEW  YORK  — Gov  Mario  M Cuomo 
is  expected  to  sign  a bill  requiring  po- 
lice to  arrest  suspected  spouse  abusers. 
The  legislation  has  been  met  with  op- 
position by  law  enforcement  groups 
who  contend  that  it  takes  away  officer 
discretion  and  could  result  in  unwar- 
ranted arrests.  Other  provisions  of  the 
bill  include  more  training  for  police, 
prosecutors  and  judges,  longer  orders 
of  protection  and  stiffer  penalties  for 
violators. 

A sharp  rise  in  the  number  of  dogs 
shot  by  New  York  City  police  officers 
has  officials  worried  that  police  may  be 
too  loose  with  their  weapons.  The 
number  of  dogs,  mainly  pit  bulls,  shot 
by  officers  rose  62  percent  last  year  - 
from  96  in  1992  to  155  in  1993.  Ac- 
cording to  the  department’s  annual 
Firearms  Discharge  Assault  report,  1 13 
shots  were  fired  at  pit  bulls,  with  1 1 1 of 
those  shots  hitting  their  target.  Only  six 
pit  bulls  were  listed  as  attacking  offi- 
cers. The  report  also  found  that  police 
fired  nearly  100  more  bullets  at  sus- 
pects in  1993  but  hit  fewer  targets  than 
the  year  before.  Only  19  percent  of  the 
bullets  fired  at  perpetrators,  however, 
hit  their  target,  a 3-percent  decrease 
from  the  year  before.  In  gunfights  where 
police  and  assailants  were  less  than 
three  feet  apart,  only  20  of  68  shots  hit 
their  targets. 

Four  alleged  members  of  the  Latin 
Kings  were  indicted  this  month  in  Fed- 
eral court  in  Manhattan  on  charges  of 
running  a criminal  enterprise  which  has 
led  to  the  deaths  of  eight  people.  Gang 
members,  comprising  approximately 
250  "kings”  and  50  "queens,"  vow  to 
follow  a strict  code  of  rules,  including 
no  homosexual  behavior,  no  inform- 
ing, and  obedience  to  gang  leaders. 
Rule-breakers  can  be  beaten  on  sight — 
B.O.S.  — or  terminated  on  sight  — 
T.O.S.  The  headless,  mutilated  body  of 
William  Cartegena,  a gang  underboss, 
was  found  last  year  in  the  bathtub  of  a 
Bronx  apartment. 

Eight  New  York  City  police  recruits 
who  were  fired  in  April  because  their 
body-fat  content  exceeded  department 
guidelines  have  taken  their  case  to  the 
city's  Human  Rights  Commission 
claiming  discrimination.  The  six  women 
and  two  men  say  that  a uniform  stan- 
dard had  been  unfairly  applied  and  that 
those  overweight  recruits  with  families 
on  the  force  had  been  treated  more 
leniently  Chief  of  Personnel  Michael 
Julien  defended  the  NYPD's  policy  on 
body  fat,  claiming  a correlation  be- 
tween overweight  officers  and  increased 
sick  time  and  line-of-duty  injuries. 


New  York  City  Mayor  Rudolph 
Giuliani  is  downplaying  recent  criti- 
cism of  the  "Safe  Streets.  Safe  City" 
program,  claiming  that  while  some  pre- 
cincts have  fewer  officers  than  in  1992, 
the  overall  number  of  police  has  in- 
creased citywide.  A report  by  state 
Comptroller  Carl  McCall  showed  that 
most  of  the  1,300  civilians  hired  be- 
tween February  1991  and  June  1993 
did  not  replace  desk-bound  officers,  as 
planned,  but  allowed  city  officials  to 
eliminate  1.188  civilian  jobs  paid  for 
with  other  funds. 

A study  by  the  state  Division  of 
Criminal  Justice  Services  released  this 
month  found  that  assault  weapons  and 
pistols  with  large-capacity  magazines 
were  responsible  for  nearly  25  percent 
of  killings  in  New  York  City  in  which 
guns  were  recovered  and  positively 
linked  to  the  crime. 

PENNS YL V ANI A — The  mother  of  a 
man  who  hanged  himself  with  his  boxer 
shorts  in  a Wilkinsburg  jail  cell  has 
demanded  an  autopsy  because  she  does 
not  believe  her  son  committed  suicide. 
Thelma  Donald,  the  mother  of  Michael 
Me  Elroy,  42,  said  it  would  have  been 
impossible  for  a thin  pair  of  boxer  shorts 
to  support  the  weight  of  her  175-pound 
son.  While  county  police  are  investi- 
gating the  case,  so  far  no  wrongdoing 
has  been  found  on  the  part  of  the  Wilk- 
insburg police. 


ARKANSAS  — El  Dorado  Police 
Chief  Don  Tate  has  denounced  a recent 
decision  by  the  Alcoholic  Beverage 
Control  Board  to  grant  a beer  permit  to 
a tavern  in  a high-crime  area.  The  move, 
he  said,  was  liking  “putting  gasoline 
next  to  a match." 

FLORIDA  — Four  Miami  police  offi- 
cers were  convicted  this  month  of  mis- 
leading investigators  to  cover  up  the 
1988  beating  death  of  drug  dealer 
Leonardo  Mercado.  The  four  were 
acquitted  of  other  charges, 

A British  woman  whose  boyfriend 
was  killed  at  a highway  rest  stop  near 
Tallahassee  last  September  was  able  to 
identify  one  of  the  alleged  killers  last 
month.  Margaret  Jagger,  36,  picked  15- 
year-old  Aundra  Akins  from  a lineup  at 
the  Leon  County  Jail,  but  was  unable  to 
identify  another  suspected  triggerman, 
1 7-year-old  John  “Billy  Joe"  Crumitie. 
Gary  Colley  was  killed  and  Jagger 
wounded  during  a botched  robbery 
while  the  two  were  on  vacation  in  Flor- 
ida. The  incident  prompted  legislators 
to  overhaul  the  state's  juvenile  justice 
system  after  four  youths  were  charged 
with  the  murder 

Former  vice  detective  Javier 
Guzman,  34,  was  indicted  this  month 
on  Federal  charges  of  laundering  over 
$800,000  for  Colombian  drug  lords, 
tampering  with  a grand  jury  witness, 
and  revealing  the  identity  of  a Federal 
agent  who,  along  with  Guzman,  was 
working  undercover  in  an  international 
money-laundering  sting.  Guzman,  a 
decorated  officer,  angered  colleagues 
at  the  Hillsborough  County  Sheriffs 
Department  last  year  when  he  testified 


at  bail-reduction  hearings  for  Mario 
Roa  and  Hernando  Roa,  two  brothers 
charged  with  cocaine  trafficking.  The 
Roas'  brother,  Harold,  is  one  of  the  co- 
defendants named  in  the  witness-tam- 
penng  indictment  against  Guzman,  who 
faces  up  to  30  years  in  prison  and  fines 
totaling  $1.6  million. 

GEORGIA  — Seven  guards  were  in- 
jured this  month  during  a riot  at  the 
Hancock  Correctional  Institute  in 
Sparta.  The  four-hour  disturbance  at 
the  medium-security  prison  caused  an 
estimated  $1.5  million  tq  $3  million  in 
damages. 

A Woodstock  woman  was  charged 
with  cruelty  to  a child  — a felony  — 
after  she  slapped  her  9-year-old  son  for 
being  fresh.  Lynn  Kivi,  35,  was  re- 
leased on  a $22,050  bond.  Police  Chief 
Jimmy  Mercer  said  there  is  a fine  line 
between  discipline  and  abuse. 

LOUISIANA  — As  many  as  1 million 
motorists  may  be  driving  without  in- 
surance, according  to  Baton  Rouge 
police,  who  have  seized  67.000  license 
plates  since  1993  A 1992  law  allows 
police  to  seize  the  plates  of  any  driver 
who  cannot  prove  coverage. 

MISSISSIPPI  — Steven  W.  Puckett, 
deputy  commissioner  of  the  state  Cor- 
rections Department,  was  indicted  along 
with  five  other  department  employees 
in  connection  with  the  1991  beating  of 
an  inmate  who  was  recaptured  one  day 
after  escaping  from  a state  prison.  Larry 
Floyd,  33,  was  beaten,  kicked  and  pis- 
tol-whipped by  officials  and  guards, 
Puckett,  43,  who  had  been  warden  at 
the  prison  in  Parchman.  is  charged  with 
failing  to  prevent  the  assault  of  an 
inmate,  a charge  that  carries  a 10-year 
prison  term  and  a $250,000  fine.  Also 
indicted  was  Christopher  B.  Epps,  then 
the  deputy  warden  at  Parchman  and 
now  a high-ranking  official  in  the  de- 
partment 

NORTH  CAROLINA  — Raleigh  of 
ficials  said  last  month  that  blood  samples 
from  about  12,000  prisoners  convicted 
of  sexual,  violent  and  other  offenses 
will  be  taken  by  the  end  of  the  summer 
to  create  a DNA  database. 

David  Lawson,  a death-row  inmate 
who  had  wanted  his  death  televised  on 
the  Phil  Donahue  show,  was  executed 
in  the  gas  chamber  in  June.  An  appeals 
court  denied  the  request  by  Lawson  and 
Donahue  to  allow  the  execution  to  be 
videotaped.  Lawson,  who  was  con- 
victed of  killing  Wayne  Shinn  in  1980, 
could  have  chosen  to  die  by  less  painful 
lethal  injection  but  refused,  claiming 
that  choosing  his  own  manner  of  exe- 
cution was  tantamount  to  sanctioning 
his  own  death. 

SOUTH  CAROLINA— U S Senator 
Ernest  Hollings  announced  earlier  this 
month  that  a Federal  grant  of  $1 .5  mil- 
lion will  be  disbursed  to  state  crime 
victims  and  survivors  for  medical  ex- 
penses and  other  aid. 

A former  North  Charleston  police 
officer.  Edward  Carl  Frazier,  35,  was 
sentenced  to  a year  in  prison  this  month 
for  accidentally  shooting  his  partner 
Frazier  shot  and  killed  James  Howard 
Simmons,  Jr . , 29,  while  the  two  officers 
were  at  a convention  in  Louisville. 
Frazier  had  been  drinking  heavily  and 
had  been  toying  with  his  weapon 
throughout  the  evening.  Jefferson 


County,  Ky..  Circuit  Court  Judge  Earl 
O'Bannon  said  that  while  he  had  a 
choice  between  sentencing  Frazier  to 
one  year  in  prison  or  five  years'  proba- 
tion. he  would  like  for  Frazier  to  spend 
a short  time  in  prison  before  granting 
him  shock  probation  coupled  with 
community  service.  Frazier  should  be 
eligible  for  parole  in  four  to  five  months. 

VI RGIN1 A — Two  open  coffins,  dead 
cats,  bloody  handprints  and  other  signs 
of  satanic  rituals  were  found  by  Arling- 
ton police  last  month  at  the  Abbey 
Mausoleum.  Forty-five  corpses  had 
been  decapitated  there  15  years  ago, 
their  skulls  impaled  on  broomsticks 

With  the  help  of  a noise  meny,  Al- 
exandria police  will  begin  issuing  $50 
fines  to  anyone  playing  music  or  car 
radios  too  loudly  in  Old  Town. 


ILLINOIS  — The  state  Appellate 
Court  has  overturned  two  of  the  five 
counts  against  Algonquin  Lieut.  Ste- 
ven Schinkel  that  led  to  his  firing  in 
1 990.  Schinkel  was  dismissed  after  his 
girlfriend  committed  suicide  with  his 
police-issued  firearm.  Prior  to  that,  Sch- 
inkel had  violated  state  law  by  buying 
alcohol  for  19-year-old  Molly  Hudson 
and  had  screamed  at  her  in  a bar  and 
poked  her  in  the  chest,  committing 
assault  and  battery.  According  to  Jus- 
tice Anthony  Peccarelli,  the  Fire  and 
Police  Commission  should  have  ruled 
by  the  standard  of  "clear  and  convinc- 
ing proof’  as  opposed  to  "preponder- 
ance of  the  evidence"  on  the  two  crimi- 
nal counts  against  Schinkel  and  the 
violation  of  departmental  rules. 

A Chicago  police  officer,  Michael 
Powell,  was  held  without  bond  this 
month  and  charged  with  the  shooting 
and  robbery  of  Ottoniel  Guzman,  a 
jewelry  salesman.  Guzman.  64,  was 
robbed  while  delivering  a $1,400  watch. 

INDIANA  — Six  Evansville  police 
officers  were  able  to  herd  a South 
American  caiman,  a reptile  similar  to 
an  alligator,  into  someone’s  backyard 
earlier  this  month , The  beast,  thought  to 
be  someone’s  pet,  was  headed  for  the 
Mesker  Park  Zoo. 

KENTUCKY  — Louisville  Police 
Chief  Doug  Hamilton  went  public  this 
month  with  his  skepticism  over  a crime 
bill  that  Lee  P.  Brown,  director  of  the 
Office  of  National  Drug  Control  Pol- 
icy, is  lobbying  hard  for  in  Congress. 
Hamilton  contends  that  $H  billion 
proposed  for  the  hiring  of  new  police 
officers  would  be  better  spent  on  over- 
time pay.  In  addition,  Hamilton  fears 
that  money  earmarked  for  prevention 
programs  — about  $8  billion  of  the  $30- 
billion  bill  --  will  be  among  the  provi- 
sions to  be  cut  by  Congress. 

OHIO  — A 16-year-old  Toledo  youth, 
Joshua  Turner,  shot  himself  to  death  in 
June  while  playing  Russian  roulette 
with  nine  other  youths  According  to 
police,  each  person  in  turn  was  landed 
the  .357  Magnum  loaded  with  one  bullet 
and  pulled  the  trigger. 

WISCONSIN  — Madison  police  are 
cracking  doWn  on  drunken  boat  opera- 
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tors,  with  seven  citations  in  Dane 
County  between  May  28  and  June  11. 
Although  it  is  legal  to  drink  while  oper- 
ating a motor  boat,  blood-alcohol  lev- 
els can  be  no  higher  than  0. 10. 

The  murder  of  a swan  last  month  at 
an  Oak  Creek  apartment  complex  is 
being  investigated  by  police  for  a pos- 
sible link  between  it  and  similar  kill- 
ings in  Illinois.  The  swan  was  killed, 
police  conjecture,  because  it  was  guard- 
ing eggs  which  investigators  believe 
are  being  sold  on  the  black  market. 


KANSAS  — A survey  by  The  Wichita 
Eagle  and  Kansas  Public  Radio  has 
found  that  crime  and  unemployment 
are  the  issues  of  greatest  concern  to 
voters  in  the  state.  High  and/or  unfair 
taxes,  underfunding  for  education  and 
inefficient  government  were  other 
concerns  of  note. 

MINNESOTA  — The  Minneapolis 
Police  Department  is  giving  high  marks 
to  a new  citizen  patrol  group,  the  Queer 
Street  Patrol.  Made  up  volunteers  from 
the  city’s  gay,  lesbian  and  transgender 
communities,  the  group  was  formed 
last  year  in  response  to  an  increasing 
number  of  bias-related  assaults.  Carry- 
ing no  firearms,  just  two-way  radios 
and  flashlights,  the  volunteer  patrollers 
are  in  constant  contact  with  two  dis- 
patchers at  their  base.  Said  Rob  Yeager, 
a group  organizer:  “We’re  not  out  there 
just  to  protect  gay  and  lesbian  people. 
We'll  be  out  there  to  deter  violence  and 
crime  against  anyone."  Lieut.  David 
Martens,  acting  commander  of  the 
downtown  foot  patrol,  said  the  police 
are  more  than  happy  to  have  the  extra 
sets  of  eyes  and  ears.  “We  do  not  suffer 
under  the  illusion  that  we  can  be  every- 
where at  one  time,"  he  noted. 

MISSOURI  — Cass  County  Sheriff 
Homer  Foote  may  be  ousted  from  his 
job  due  to  a Missouri  statute  that  calls 
for  the  automatic  forfeiture  of  office  as 
a result  of  misconduct,  without  the  need 
for  any  criminal  conviction.  Foote  has 
not  been  charged  with  any  crimes,  but 
an  18-month  grand  jury  investigation 
has  given  rise  to  a civil  lawsuit  alleging 
that  he  threatened  a grand  jury  witness, 
helped  a car  salesman  to  commit  wire 
fraud,  lied  under  oath  in  both  Federal 
and  state  court,  and  fabricated  evidence 
in  criminal  cases. 

End-of-year  reports  from  Kansas 
City  schools  have  shown  a slight  de- 
crease in  the  number  of  violence  inci- 
dents since  tough  measures  such  as  the 
installation  of  metal  detectors  were 
implemented.  Thirty -pne  guns  were 
confiscated  from  the  largest  school 
districts  — less  than  half  the  number 
found  last  year.  In  addition,  officials 
began  reporting  all  campus  crimes  to 
police,  including  assaults,  batteries,  and 
destruction  of  property. 

MONTANA — Gallatin  County  Sher- 
iff Bill  Slaughter  is  defending  condi- 
tions in  h'is  jail,  rejecting  the  contention 
of  one  inmate  that  prisoners  are  pam- 
pered with  cable  TV  and  unlimited 
phone  calls.  Slaughter  pointed  out  that 
the  jail  doesn’t  house  convicted  crimi- 
nals, only  those  awaiting  trial. 


COLORADO  — Aron  Ratcliff,  29, 
and  Cortez  Gamer,  38,  were  arrested 
earlier  this  month  on  suspicion  of  as- 
saulting an  officer  when  the  two  men 
nearly  hit  Denver  bicycle  patrolman 
Joseph  Rodarte.  Rodarte  and  his  part- 
ner. Officer  Ricardo  Damien,  had 
stopped  to  check  on  three  men  in  a car 
parked  with  its  motor  running.  After 
ignoring  Rodarte’s  request  that  the  car’s 
engine  be  turned  off,  the  driver  turned 
sharply  to  the  right  and  accelerated, 
barely  missing  Rodarte  and  crushing 
his  bicycle.  The  car  was  found  a half- 
mile  away  with  Rodarte’s  handlebars 
wedged  under  the  fender 

OKLAHOMA  — The  Tulsa  jurors 
who  convicted  Jerry  Don  Camblin,  23, 
in  March  in  the  beating  death  of  2-year- 
old  Matthew  Taylor  chipped  in  this 
month  to  buy  a gravestone  for  the  little 
boy.  Camblin  was  sentenced  to  life 
without  parole  plus  850  years,  while 
Taylor's  mother,  Christie  Lou  Noyce, 
3 1 . was  sentenced  to  two  consecutive 
life  terms  for  permitting  the  abuse.  After 
all  the  child  went  through,  said  one 
juror,  not  having  a headstone  was  just 
"another  insult." 

TEXAS — A Bexar  County  grand  jury 
has  filed  a report  sharply  criticizing  the 
Shavano  Park  Police  Department’s  use 
of  “non-paid  regular"  officers  to  circum- 
vent the  requirements  of  the  Private 
Security  Act.  The  officers,  who  are 
paid  $1  a month  in  return  for  commis- 
sions allowing  them  to  carry  handguns 
and  wear  uniforms,  then  find  work  as 
private  security  guards.  The  law  spe- 
cifically prohibits  reserve  peace  offi- 
cers from  acting  as  security  guards. 

U.S.  District  Judge  Walter  Smith 
overrode  the  wishes  of  the  jury  in  the 
Branch  Davidian  case  this  month  and 
sentenced  five  defendants  to  the  maxi- 
mum penalty  of  40  years  for  their  role 
in  last  year’s  siege  in  Waco,  Texas. 
Despite  the  jury ‘s  refusal  to  convict  the 
cultists  on  charges  of  conspiracy  to 
murder  four  Federal  agents.  Smith  ruled 
that  the  evidence  proved  that  they  and 
others  had  done  just  that.  Jurors  in  the 
case  were  reportedly  angry  with  the 
judge’s  action,  claiming  that  he  did  not 
respect  their  belief  that  there  was  culpa- 
bility on  both  sides  of  the  tragedy. 

Michael  Siebe,  43,  a former  narcot- 
ics lieutenant  in  Beaumont,  was  ar- 
rested this  month  in  connection  with 
$30  million  in  cocaine  that  disappeared 
from  the  Police  Department  in  1993 

The  biggest  haul  of  illegally  trans- 
ported ammunition  in  South  Texas 
history  was  seized  last  month  by  U.S. 
Customs  inspectors  and  Laredo  police 
from  a Mexico-bound  vehicle.  Nearly 
25,000  rounds  of  .22-  and  .45-caliber 
pistol  bullets  and  a quantity  of  rifle 
ammunition  were  confiscated.  The 
driver,  however,  was  not  arrested  but 
paid  an  administrative  fine.  According 
to  Jose  Moreno,  a Federal  prosecutor  in 
Laredo,  while  in  the  United  Stales  it 
would  be  easy  to  prove  that  the  driver 
intended  to  violate  U.S.  law  by  hiding 
the  ammunition,  on  the  border,  the  driver 


could  claim  he  was  trying  to  avoid 
Mexican  laws  banning  civilian  owner- 
ship of  any  guns  larger  than . 38-caliber 
There  was  no  evidence,  said  officials, 
that  the  driver  was  supplying  ammuni- 
tion to  the  Zapatistas  rebel  group. 


CALIFORNIA  — An  experimental 
team  made  up  of  local  police  agencies, 
Sonoma  County  Sheriff  s Department 
officers,  and  the  county  prosecutor’s 
office  was  so  successful  in  cracking 
down  on  gang-related  violence  county- 
wide in  April  that  officials  have  now 
announced  the  formation  of  a perma- 
nent anti-gang  unit.  The  permanent 
squad  will  be  manned  by  officers  from 
all  jurisdictions  in  the  county  with 
smaller  public  safety  departments  con- 
tributing personnel  on  a rotating  basis. 

Los  Angeles  Police  Chief  Willie 
Williams  has  refused  to  reverse  his  de- 
partment's decision  to  fire  Officer 
Timothy  Wind,  one  of  the  four  officers 
involved  in  the  Rodney  King  beating. 
Wind,  while  never  convicted  of  any 
wrongdoing,  was  dismissed  in  May 
1991,  two  months  after  the  incident.  As 
a rookie.  Wind  could  not  appeal  his 
dismissal  to  the  independent  Board  of 
Rights. 

Los  Angeles  law  enforcement  offi- 
cials are  fearful  that  gang  members  will 
soon  be  taking  over  banda  clubs,  a 
peaceful  alternative  to  gang  activity 
that  have  become  a craze  among  His- 
panic teen-agers.  The  clubs  throw  par- 
ties where  teens  dance  the  quebradita,  a 
two-step,  in  cowboy  outfits.  Officials, 
however,  say  that  gangsters,  resentful 
over  the  loss  of  girls  to  cleaner-living 
quebradita  cowboys,  have  infiltrated 
the  clubs.  Some  clubs,  they  said,  have 
evolved  into  gangs  themselves.  In 
Orange  County,  however,  a group  called 
United  Clubs  has  kept  the  peace. 

IDAHO — A $30.7-million  expansion 
of  the  main  prison  complex  in  Boise 
was  unanimously  approved  this  month 
by  the  State  Board  of  Corrections  in 
light  of  an  explosive  growth  in  the 
inmate  population.  Cell  space  may  have 
to  be  leased  from  other  slates  duri  ng  the 
three  years  that  the  expansion  will  be 
under  construction. 

OREGON  — Ovidiu  Munlean,  the 
leader  of  a ring  that  stole  hundreds  of 
cars  in  Oregon  and  Washington,  was 
sentenced  this  month  to  two  years  and 
eight  months  in  prison.  Muntean’s 
sentencing  caps  a three-year  investiga- 
tion by  Federal,  state  and  local  law 
enforcement  agencies.  Muntean,  29, 
was  one  of  21  men  arrested  in  1992 
According  to  authorities,  Muntean 
personally  sold  13  cars  and  a boat  to 
investigators  during  the  course  of  a 
sting  operation. 

WASHINGTON — Two  people  were 
killed  and  more  than  20  injured  when  a 
man  with  an  AK-47  assault  rifle  began 
firing  at  Fairchild  Air  Force  Base  Hos- 
pital in  Spokane  earlier  this  month.  The 
assailant  was  shot  dead  by  military 
police  in  the  parking  lot  outside  of  the 
hospital. 


Pennsylvania  loses 
its  OC  watchdog 

Crime  commission  is  scuttled 


The  Pennsylvania  Crime  Commis- 
sion, a highly  regarded  watchdog 
agency  that  launched  landmark  probes 
into  organized  crime  and  public  cor- 
ruption, faded  into  law  enforcement 
history  on  June  30,  after  having  been 
legislated  out  of  existence  last  Decem- 
ber. 

The  commission’s  demise  comes 
just  over  two  months  after  it  issued  an 
explosive  report  linking  state  Attorney 
General  Ernest  Prcate  Jr.  to  corrupt 
video-poker  vendors,  and  at  a time  when 
the  state  is  moving  toward  legalizing 
other  forms  of  gambling. 

The  commission,  established  in  1968 
by  Gov.  Raymond  P.  Shafer  “to  inves- 
tigate serious  crime  where  it  exists  in 
Pennsylvania,"  issued  some  of  the  most 
highly  regarded  studies  of  organized 
crime  ever  conducted  in  the  United 
States  It  exposed  the  Mafia's  involve- 
ment in  the  solid-waste  disposal  indus- 
try, idenufied  endemic  corruption  in 
some  Pennsylvania  communities,  and 
its  annual  reports  on  organized  crime 
activity  — a virtual  “who’s  who"  of 
key  mob  figures  — were  eagerly 
snapped  up  by  the  media  and  law  en- 
forcement officials  alike. 

Often  accused  of  ethnic  bias  agai  nst 
Italian- Americans,  the  commission  last 
year  published  a description  of  what  it 
termed  “the  Pennsylvania  paradigm,”  a 
web  of  local  racketeering  groups  with 
links  to  political  alliances  that  had  no 
ties  to  the  traditional  Mafia.  In  recent 
years,  the  commission  had  widened  its 
probes  to  examine  the  increasing  num- 
ber of  Jamaican.  Korean.  Vietnamese 
and  Russian  gangs  that  had  set  up  shop 
in  the  state. 

It  was  the  commission’s  investiga- 
tion of  Preate,  however,  that  apparently 
hastened  its  demise  Its  three-year  ef- 
fort resulted  in  a 179-page  report  re- 
leased April  8 that  accused  Preate  ac- 
cepting thousands  of  dollars  in  cam- 
paign contributions  from  illegal  video 
poker  operators  when  he  served  as 
Lackawanna  County  district  attorney 
In  exchange  for  the  contributions,  the 
commission  asserted.  Preate  agreed  not 
to  enforce  state  gambling  laws  and  al- 
lowed a group  of  operators  charged 
with  felonies  to  threaten  his  office  into 
accepting  lenient  plea  bargains. 

The  commission  went  on  to  charge 
that  Preate  tried  to  duplicate  the  scheme 
statewide  during  his  campaign  for  At- 
torney General  in  1988. 

The  commission  also  found  that 
Preate’s  campaign  organization  may 
have  committed  fraud  The  campaign 
deposited  $28, 1 56  in  money  orders  and 
negotiable  instruments  in  1988,  but 
some  of  those  whose  names  appeared 
on  money  orders  testified  that  they  never 
made  any  contributions  to  Preate’s 
campaign. 

Preate's  campaign  committee,  the 
commission  said,  demonstrated  a "sys- 
tematic pattern  of  disregard  for  Penn- 
sylvania’s Campaign  Expense  Report- 
ing Law.” 

At  a raucous  meeting  of  the  House 
Judiciary  Committee  on  May  20,  State 
Police  Commissioner  Glenn  Walp,  who 
also  serves  as  chairman  of  the  crime 
commission,  and  former  Federal  Judge 
Arlin  Adams  recommended  that  a spe- 
cial prosecutor  be  named  to  further 
investigate  Preate. 

During  the  session,  committee  chair- 
man Thomas  Caltagironc  had  Preate’s 
lawyer,  former  state  Supreme  Court 


Justice  Bruce  Kauffman,  thrown  out  of 
the  meeting  by  Capitol  police  officers 
after  Caltagironc  rejected  his  demand 
to  read  a statement  into  the  record. 
Preate's  office  has  reportedly  been 
investigating  Caltagironc  on  charges 
he  sexually  harassed  a former  employee. 

Prcate  was  soundly  defeated  in  a 
Republican  gubernatorial  primary  in 
May,  in  what  some  observers  said  was 
a direct  result  of  the  crime  commis- 
sion’s widely  publicized  findings.  The 
Attorney  General  is  also  currently  under 
investigation  by  the  FBI  and  the  U.S. 
Attorney’s  Office  for  the  Middle  Dis- 
trict of  Pennsylvania. 

Frederick  T.  Martens,  a former  New 
Jersey  State  Police  lieutenant  who  has 
served  as  the  crime  commission’s  ex- 
ecutive director  since  1987,  said  the 
commission’s  demise  sends  an  omi- 
nous signal  to  organized  crime  syndi- 


Frederick  T.  Martens 

De-conunissionecl 

cates  operating  in  the  state. 

"I  think  it’s  a bad  mistake  for  Penn- 
sylvania," he  said,  “given  the  fact  that 
legalized  gambling  is  on  the  horizon 
and  local  organized  crime  is  a reality. 
It’s  a big,  big  loss  to  the  Common- 
wealth of  Pennsylvania.  There  is  no 
other  agency  that  is  tasked  solely  with 
the  job  of  organized  crime  and  public 
corruption." 

Under  the  legislation  approved  Dec 
14,  the  duties  of  the  crime  commission 
are  to  be  turned  over  to  the  State  Police. 
“The  Attorney  General  expressed  that 
the  money  that  was  used  to  fund  the 
crime  commission  should  be  spent  on  a 
law  enforcement  agency  able  to  inves- 
tigate and  make  arrests.  The  Pennsyl- 
vania Legislature  apparently  agreed 
with  him,"  said  Kevin  Harley,  a spokes- 
man for  Preate 

Preate  called  the  Legislature’s  vote 
to  disband  the  commission  “a  victory 
for  the  taxpayers  of  Pennsylvania, 
whose  money  will  now  go  to  State 
Police  officers  instead  of  bureaucrats." 

“I  know  the  crime  commission  will 
blame  me  for  this  action."  he  added 
"Frankly.  I wish  I could  take  all  the 
credit." 

The  Attorney  General  also  pointed 
out  that  the  “constructive  action”  taken 
by  the  Legislature  was  a bipartisan 
"reform"  effort  that  was  supported  by 
groups  as  politically  diverse  as  the 
American  Civil  Liberties  Unio'n  and 
the  Fraternal  Order  of  Police. 

The  commission  had  a 45-member 
staff  and  a $2.4-million  annual  budget. 
However,  sources  told  LEN  that  the 
Legislature  appropriated  no  funds  to 
the  State  Police  to  take  over  the  com- 
mission’s functions.  “Budget  money 
Continued  on  Page  10 
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People  & Places 


Public 

servant 

Timothy  McCarthy,  the  Secret 
Service  agent  who  was  credited  with 
saving  the  life  of  President  Ronald 
Rtajsin  m 1981by  taking  a bullet  meant 
for  the  President,  was  sworn  in  as  Po- 
lice Chief  of  the  80-officer  Orland  Park, 
HI.,  Police  Department  last  month. 

Mayor  Dan  McLaughlin  chose  the 
44-ycar-old  McCarthy  from  over  50 
candidates  for  the  $65,000-a-ycar  post 
McCarthy  was  sworn  in  May  16, 


replacing  Charles  Rabideau,  who  was 
demoted  to  sergeant  in  January  after 
serving  four  years  as  chief.  Officials 
have  said  only  that  Rabideau  was 
demoted  because  the  force  needed  new 
leadership. 

McLaughlin  told  The  Chicago  Trib- 
une he  chose  McCarthy  because  he  was 
an  outsider  who  had  acquired  extensive 
law  enforcement  experience  during  his 
career  with  the  Secret  Service. 

“McCarthy  may  take  a new  approach 
because  he  is  not  set  in  a mold  and 
didn't  come  through  the  ranks"  of  the 
Police  Department,  McLaughlin  said 
“He’s  got  a tremendous  background  in 
dealing  with  other  agencies  and  there 


are  a lot  of  areas  in  our  police  depart- 
ment that  need  to  be  looked  at." 

McCarthy  was  credited  with  saving 
Reagan's  life  when  he  positioned  him- 
self between  the  President  and  his 
would-be  assassin,  John  Hinckley  Jr„ 
outside  a Washington,  D C , hotel  on 
March  30,  1981  McCarthy.  Reagan. 
White  House  press  secretary  Jim 
Brady,  and  Washington  Police  Officer 
Thomas  K.  Delehanty  were  wounded 
in  Hinckley’s  fusillade;  all  survived. 

McCarthy,  who  has  lived  in  Orland 
Park  since  1990  and  whose  father  was 
a Chicago  police  sergeant,  didn't  stay 
long  in  private  life  following  his  retire- 
ment as  special  agent  in  charge  of  the 
Secret  Service's  Chicago  office  last 
October. 

After  his  retirement,  McCarthy 
accepted  a top  sales  position  — and  a 
six-figure  salary  — with  Security  Link 
Corp.  of  Oak  Brook.  But  in  recent 
months,  the  scuttlebutt  around  the 
Chicago  suburb  was  that  McCarthy  had 
tired  of  life  as  a private  citizen,  and 
would  either  run  for  Cook  County  sher- 
iff or  take  a job  as  a suburban  police 
chief. 

McCarthy  said  one  of  his  first  tasks 
after  taking  office  would  be  to  get  his 
firearm  owner's  identification  card, 
which  will  permit  him  to  carry  a weapon. 
“As  a Federal  agent,  1 was  not  required 
to  carry  a firearm,”  he  told  The  Trib- 
une. "One  of  the  first  things  1 have  to  do 
is  apply  for  my  FOI.” 


Secret  Service  agent  Timothy  McCarthy  (foreground)  lies  wounded 
on  a Washington  sidewalk  during  the  1981  assassination  attempt 
agaiast  President  Ronald  Reagan.  McCarthy's  career  path  has  now 
taken  him  to  the  chiefs  office  in  a Chicago  suburb.  (Wide  World  Photo) 
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Wall 

hanging 

An  exhibit  at  New  York  City's  po- 
lice headquarters  by  an  organization  of 
gay  and  lesbian  officers  opened  this 
month  to  coincide  with  the  25th  anni- 
versary of  the  modem  gay-rights  move- 
ment — and  promptly  landed  the  Police 
Department  in  the  path  of  a threatened 
Federal  lawsuit  by  a religious  organiza- 
tion for  police. 

Floyd  Johnson,  a detective  who  is 
president  of  Police  Officers  for  Christ, 
contended  that  a display  sponsored  by 
the  Gay  Officers'  Action  League  con- 
stituted a double  standard  because  the 
department's  legal  counsel  had  denied 
his  450-member  group  permission  to 
mount  its  own  exhibit  at  One  Police 
Plaza.  Johnson  said  the  group  would 
file  suit  on  July  6 unless  the  department 
changed  its  stance. 

Johnson,  who  in  local  press  reports 
had  termed  the  GOAL  exhibit  “an 
abomination,"  told  LEN  his  group  had 
approached  the  department  last  fall  with 
its  plans  to  place  an  exhibit  of  Bibles, 
photographs  of  the  group's  activities 
and  testimonies  of  bom-again  officers 
who  are  members  of  the  group.  But  the 


group  was  told  the  department  “had  lost 
paperwork”  related  to  the  exhibit,  be- 
fore finally  being  told  by  the  depart- 
ment’s lawyers  that  there  were  "serious 
problems"  with  the  exhibit. 

Deputy  Insp.  Thomas  Flanagan, 
the  commander  of  the  department  s 
Legal  Bureau,  said  NYPD  attorneys 
were  asked  by  the  Community  Affairs 
Division  for  an  opinion  about  the  ex- 
hibit because  it  was  almost  entirely 
religious  in  nature.  “We  can’t  allow 
religious  groups  to  come  in  and  'sell 
their  wares,”  he  told  The  New  York 
Daily  News. 

Johnson  said  he  was  told  that  his 
group  was  turned  down  because  of 
official  concerns  about  "separation  of 
church  and  state.”  But  he  pointed  out 
that  other  groups,  such  as  the  Shromrim 
Society,  a fraternity  of  Jewish  officers, 
and  the  Holy  Name  Society,  a group  of 
Catholic  officers,  “while  not  religious 
in  nature,  were  allowed  to  display  relig- 
ious artifacts  in  their  exhibits." 

“They  just  told  us  we  couldn't  have 
ours  at  all,"  Johnson  told  LEN.  “The 
department  had  already  set  the  prece- 
dent for  the  organizations  to  display 
religious  artifacts,  so  we  felt  it  was  only 
fair  and  proper  for  us  to  do  the  same." 

Carroll  Hunter,  a retired  correc 
tion  officer  who  serves  as  president  of 
GOAL,  said  he  had  “no  answer  for  the 
sophomoric  drivel"  expressed  by 
Johnson  in  regard  to  the  gay  group's 
exhibit. 

The  GOAL  exhibit,  which  details 
the  history  of  the  12-year-old  group 
and  includes  photographs  of  some  of  its 
1,000  members  carrying  out  police 
duties,  was  opened  June  14  to  coincide 
with  the  25th  anniversary  of  the  so- 
called  Stonewall  uprising,  in  which  gays 
and  lesbians  battled  New  York  police 
for  three  days  after  police  attempted  to 
raid  a Greenwich  Village  bar  known  as 
the  Stonewall  The  clash  is  widely  seen 
as  marking  the  beginning  of  the  mod- 
em gay-rights  movement. 

Hunter  said  the  exhibit  would  re- 
main in  place  until  July  14 


Bias  & 
battery 

A New  Hampshire  judge  has  agreed 
to  reduce  the  prison  term  of  a man 
whose  history  of  physical  abuse  against 
his  girlfriends  led  him  to  become  the 
first  convicted  batterer  sentenced  un- 
der a law  aimed  at  punishing  those  who 
commit  bias-related  crimes. 

State  correctional  officials  were 
expected  this  month  to  grant  parole  to 
Richard  Towne,  33,  following  the 
action  taken  by  Cheshire  County  Supe- 
rior Court  Judge  Arthur  Brennan  on 
June  2.  The  judge  acted  after  both  the 


County  Attorney's  Office,  which  prose- 
cuted the  case,  and  Towne's  attorney. 

Paul  G.  Schweizer,  agreed  that  Towne 
had  met  all  requirements  — including  a 
commitment  to  undergo  counseling  and 
treatment  — to  allow  for  the  sentence 
reduction. 

The  reduction  made  Towne,  who 
had  already  served  a year,  immediately 
eligible  for  parole. 

Brennan  agreed  to  lop  off  one  year 
from  the  2-to-5-year  sentence  he  im- 
posed last  year  when  Towne  was  con- 
victed of  felony  assault  and  several 
misdemeanors  stemming  from  attacks 
on  his  girlfriend.  Towne  had  had  a long 
history  of  domestic  abuse-related  mis- 
demeanor convictions,  said  Assistant 
County  Attorney  Bruce  Reynolds,  who 
prosecuted  the  case,  but  had  never 
served  any  jail  time. 

In  what  was  said  to  be  the  first 
application’of  the  state's  extended-term 
sentencing  guideline  to  a domestic 
violence  conviction,  Brennan  handed 
down  the  same  penalty  he  would  have 
given  to  a bias-crime  offender  after  the 
prosecution  argued  that  Towne’s  as- 
saults were  motivated  by  “misogyny  or 
haired  toward  women,”  said  Reynolds. 

Earlier  this  year,  Massachusetts 
Attorney  General  Scott  Harshbarger 
used  that  state's  civil-rights  law  to  win 
a preliminary  injunction  against  a man 
with  a history  of  violence  against 
women.  In  the  case  of  a Revere  man 
who  allegedly  abused  his  wife  and  three 
girlfriends  over  a three-year  period, 
Harshbarger  contended  that  the  habit- 
ual violence  committed  by  the  defen- 
dant was  probably  motivated  by  hatred 
or  bias  against  women  as  a class. 

That  case  was  believed  to  be  the  first 
in  Massachusetts,  and  possibly  in  the 
nation,  irt  which  a state  court'  deter1 
mined  that  a man  accused  of  battering 
women  was  probably  motivated  by 
hatred  or  bias  agai nst  women  as  a class 
(See  LEN.  April  30.  I994.( 

The  Towne  case  is  different  in  that 
New  Hampshire  does  not  have  a hate- 
crimes  law  per  se.  Towne  was  sen- 
tenced under  the  state’s  extended-term 
sentencing  statute  after  the  judge  deter- 
mined "he  was  substantially  motivated 
to  commit  the  crime  because  of  hostil- 
ity toward  the  victim’s  sex,  religion, 
race,  creed,  sexual  orientation  or  na- 
tional origin,”  Reynolds  told  LEN. 

Reynolds  said  he  expected  the 
Towne  case  to  put  batterers  and  spouse 
abusers  on  notice  that  the  state  consid- 
ers domestic  violence  a serious  crimi- 
nal matter. 

“I’ve  always  been  loath  to  under- 
stand why  people  would  get  lesser 
sentences  for  an  assault  on  a loved  one 
than  for  an  assault  on  a stranger."  said 
the  prosecutor.  “The  potential  for  ex- 
treme harm  is  always  there  when  you’ve 
got  the  familiarity  as  well  as  the  ani- 
mosity some  relationships  engender.” 
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With  homeowners'  consent, 

St.  Louis  cops  seek  illegal  guns 

'Soft  approach1  to  gun  suppression  silences  critics 


Hundreds  of  illegal  firearms  have 
been  confiscated  in  St.  Louis  this  year 
through  an  innovative  "gun  suppres- 
sion program"  that  combines  consen- 
sual searches  at  the  homes  of  suspected 
youth  gang  members,  a crackdown  on 
gun  dealers  involved  in  illegal  weapons 
sales,  and  tracing  unregistered  firearms. 

As  of  June  15,  the  St.  Louis  Police 
Department’s  Mobile  Reserve  Unit  had 
made  180  home  visits  resulting  in  the 
seizure  over  250  illegal,  stolen  or  un- 
registered weapons  — ranging  from 
old  Saturday  Night  Specials  to  an  $8,000 
sniper  rifle,  according  to  Lieut.  Joseph 
Richardson,  the  unit's  commander  and 
the  creator  of  the  gun-enforcement 
program. 

The  unit  finds  illegal  weapons  in 
about  30  percent  to  40  percent  of  the 
home  visits  it  makes,  Richardson  added. 

The  program  was  launched  in  Janu- 
ary in  response  to  a “tremendous”  in- 
crease in  gun-related  crime  and  vio- 
lence, Richardson  said.  The  city  expe- 
rienced a record-breaking  267  homi- 
cides in  1993,  219  of  which  involved 
shootings.  The  murder  wave  has  con- 
tinued this  year,  with  97  recorded 
through  May,  compared  to  81  for  the 
same  period  last  year 

In  1993,  police  seized  3,681  fire- 
arms, while  so  far  this  year,  2,090  fire- 
arms have  been  confiscated,  said 
Christine  Nelson,  a Police  Department 
spokeswoman. 

The  18-officer  unit’s  “soft  approach” 
is  the  key  to  its  success,  and  also  helps 
to  keep  critics  at  bay,  Richardson  said. 

"There  have  been  no  complaints,” 
he  told  LEN.  "We  do  not  go  there  with 
an  army.  We  do  not  coerce.  And  if  the 
parents  say  no,  we  turn  around  and 
walk  away.  We  don’t  come  back  with  a 
search  warrant  because  if  we  had  enough 
information  for  a search  warrant,  we 
would  not  have  used  a consent  form  in 
the  first  place” 

Civil  liberties  groups  say  it  appears 


that  the  home  visits  do  not  violate  any- 
one’s Fourth  Amendment  rights  regard- 
ing illegal  search  and  seizure.  “We  have 
taken  no  position  on  [the  program],” 
said  Joyce  Armstrong,  director  of  the 
Civil  Liberties  Union  of  Eastern  Mis- 
souri. “It’s  voluntary,  not  coercive  — 
and  that’s  one  point  we’d  have  to  be 
concerned  about.” 

The  unit  works  closely  with  the  St. 
Louis  Association  of  Community  Or- 
ganizations, whose  members  provide 
police  with  valuable  information  about 
weapons  violations.  The  information, 
along  with  that  provided  from  residents 
who  are  able  to  contact  the  unit  through 
voice  mail  or  pagers,  determines  which 
homes  the  unit  will  visit,  said 
Richardson. 

Visits  are  also  made  to  the  homes  of 
youths  picked  up  by  police  for  weapons 
violations,  he  added. 

The  officers  meet  with  the  parents 
or  guardians  of  the  youth  and  let  them 
know  the  child  is  suspected  of  being 
involved  in  gang  or  other  criminal  ac- 
tivity, then  ask  to  search  the  home  for 
weapons. 

“We  tell  the  parents  right  up  front 
that  if  they  let  us  in  to  search,  we  will 
not  arrest  them  for  anything  we  find  — 
not  that  we  could  anyway,"  said 
Richardson.  “We  tell  them  they  do  have 
the  right  to  refuse  the  search.  There’s  a 
lot  of  mistrust,  so  we  show  them  right 
there  that  we’re  not  interested  in  arrest- 
ing them.  We’re  interested  in  getting 
the  drugs  and  guns  off  the  street  and 
getting  the  parents  and  their  child  pro- 
fessional assistance." 

If  given  permission,  the  officers  ask 
those  at  the  home  to  sign  a "consent  to 
search”  form.  Richardson  said  consent 
has  been  given  in  better  than  95  percent 
of  the  visits. 

Searches  are  only  conducted  in  ar- 
eas of  the  home  frequented  by  the  youth 
— bedrooms,  basements  or  attics  — 
and  only  unregistered,  stolen  or  illegal 


firearms  arc  seized.  Police  also  educate 
parents  or  guardians  on  how  to  spot 
signs  of  gang  involvement,  inform  them 
about  the  youth’s  activities  and  give 
referrals  for  counseling  and  help. 

The  officers  often  pick  up  new  leads 
during  the  home  visits,  said  Richardson. 
“We  go  there  on  the  assumption  that  if 
this  kid  has  one  gun,  he  may  have  more . 
Or  we  know  from  neighbors  that  he’s 
running  around  with  people  who  do 
carry  guns.  So  if  we  can  identify  all  of 
the  people  he’s  running  around  with, 
we’ll  visit  all  of  the  homes.” 

The  home  visit  team  comprises  two 
officers  and  a sergeant  who  oversees 
the  search.  Two  or  three  additional 
officers  are  stationed  strategically  out- 
side the  home  to  provide  backup  in  the 
event  of  trouble.  "We  enter  slowly  and 
cautiously."  Richardson  said.  "In  all 
cases,  we’ll  keep  the  officers  out  of 
sight  so  the  person  doesn’t  feel  intimi- 
dated.” 

In  a few  instances,  the  team  has 
encountered  resistance  or  found  itself 
in  threatening  circumstances.  "They’ve 
had  to  struggle  with  older  siblings  who 
didn’t  want  to  go  along  with  the  par- 
ents’ wishes,”  said  Richardson.  “They 
wanted  to  throw  us  out  of  the  house.  But 
nothing  where  we’ve  had  to  shoot  it  out 
or  anything  like  that.” 

The  lieutenant  said  that  more  often 
than  not,  parents  or  guardians  are  sur- 
prised and  shocked  to  learn  of  their 
children’s  criminal  activities  and  en- 
courage the  officers  to  conduct  the 
search.  He  recalled:  "We  had  one  par- 
ent who  told  us,  ‘I  work  evenings,  offi- 
cers. Let  me  sign  10  of  those  forms. 
You  go  in  anytime  you  want.  Just  fill  in 
the  date.’  We  can’t  do  that,  however.” 

Sometimes  the  visits  end  in  heart- 
break for  parents  unaware  of  their  chil- 
drens’ criminal  activities. 

Richardson  recounted  one  instance 
in  which  the  unit  visited  the  home  of  a 
very  religious  woman  whose  home 


Murderous  missives: 


St.  Louis  Mobile  Reserve  Officer  Rodney  Boyer  inspects  a 7.62mm. 
sniper  rifle  and  150  rounds  of  ammunition  seized  Ouringa  consent-to- 
search  home  visit  in  North  St.  Louis.  (Courtesy:  St  Louis  P D.) 


resembled  "a  shrine  — religious  pic- 
tures all  over,  candles  burning.  This 
lady  was  very  pious.  Her  son  was  in- 
volved in  gang  activity  — and  she 
thought  he  was  at  the  youth  center  every 
night.  She  broke  down  when  we  found 
two  guns  and  crack  cocaine  in  her  son’s 
bedroom." 

Predictably,  guns  or  drugs  are  usu- 
ally found  in  homes  “where  parents 
really  do  no  job  of  parenting,”  said 
Richardson.  Contraband  is  rarely  found 
“when  you  have  a conscientious  parent 
who  is  always  wondering  where  there 
child  is  or  is  always  snooping  around 
right  behind  them,"  he  added. 

Seized  weapons  are  taken  to  the 
police  crime  lab,  where  they  are  tested 
to  determine  if  they’ve  been  used  in 
crimes.  If  so,  they  are  held  as  evidence. 
If  not,  they  arc  eventually  melted  down. 

Frank  Stubits,  chief  of  the  depart- 
ment's firearms  identification  section, 
said  his  unit  does  not  keep  separate 
statistics  on  the  number  of  weapons 
linked  tocrimes  that  were  seized  during 
the  home  visits. 

The  department  has  opened  up 
another  front  in  its  war  against  illegal 


firearms  by  targeting  gun  dealers 
through  computerized  gun  registry 
records  maintained  by  the  Police  De- 
partment. 

Records  arc  combed  to  determine 
who  is  buying  guns  and  what  kind  of 
purchases  they’re  making.  In  addition, 
officers  trace  the  origin  of  every  seized 
gun  to  spot  dealers  who  make  repeated 
illegal  sales. 

“We’ve  found  that  [purchasers]  arc 
buying  these  weapons  for  someone  who 
can’t  legally  purchase  them  themselves 

— gang  members,  for  example,” 
Richardson  said.  “A  lot  of  them  are 
working  with  gun  dealers  illegally  by 
buying  guns  and  reporting  them  stolen 

— or  buying  them  on  paper  from  the 
gun  dealer,  reporting  them  stolen,  then 
the  gun  dealer  turns  around  and  sells 
them  for  a bigger  profit  to  gang  mem- 
bers or  people  who  normally  wouldn’t 
buy  one." 

The  unit  is  also  seizing  vehicles 
found  transporting  illegal  weapons, 
Richardson  added.  He  said  about  two 
dozen  vehicles  were  seized  under  as- 
set-forfeiture provisions  since  a pilot 
program  began  last  month 


Is  letter-writer  a bi-state  serial  killer? 


A reporter  in  Portland,  Ore.,  be- 
lieves “there’s  a high  probability"  that 
a handwritten  letter  sent  to  The  Orego- 
nian, the  state's  largest  newspaper,  in 
which  the  writer  claims  responsibility 
for  five  murders  in  two  states,  is  au- 
thentic. 

But  an  official  of  the  Multnomah 
County  Sheriffs  Department,  which 
investigated  one  of  the  slayings  and 
arrested  two  suspects  who  later  were 
convicted  and  sentenced  to  prison,  cast 
doubt  on  that  assessment,  saying  the 
letters,  which  contain  details  about  the 
murders  that  were  never  publicly  dis- 
closed, were  most  likely  the  work  of  a 
“mental  case.” 

The  letter  writer  has  been  dubbed 
“the  Happy  Face  killer"  because  he 
drew  the  familiar  1970’s-era  symbol  at 
the  top  of  one  of  the  letters  in  which  he 
boasted  he  was  responsible  for  "All  5 of 
5"  slayings.  “I  would  like  to  tell  my 
story!"  the  writer  added,  before  giving 
accounts  of  the  crimes. 

The  reporter  for  The  Oregonian,  Phil 
Stanford,  said  he  came  to  believe  that 
the  letters  were  authentic  as  he  re- 
searched the  cases  for  a series  of  five 
articles  he  wrote  in  which  he  recounted 


the  details  contained  in  the  letters  and 
compared  them  against  the  facts  of  the 
cases  and  findings  of  police  investiga- 
tions. The  Oregonian  also  published 
the  texts  of  the  letters  along  with  the 
series,  which  appeared  in  the  newspa- 
per beginning  on  May  22. 

The  first  letter  was  sent  to  a court  in 
neighboring  Washington  County,  which 
received  it  on  March  29,  Stanford  told 
LEN.  The  second  was  mailed  to  The 
Oregonian,  and  arrived  April  28.  Shortly 
after  receiving  its  letter,  the  newspaper 
turned  it  over  to  the  State  Police  and 
Multnomah  County  Sheriffs  Depart- 
ment officials,  who  had  it  analyzed  and 
determined  that  both  were  written  by 
the  same  person. 

Stanford  obtained  copies  of  both 
letters  and  decided  to  investigate  their 
claims.  His  three  weeks  of  research 
uncovered  many  facts  known  only  to 
authorities  who  investigated  the  mur- 
ders — and  to  the  killer  himself,  he 
said. 

The  first  letter,  which  its  writer  stated 
was  an  account  of  ”1  of  5"  killings  for 
which  he  claims  responsibility,  detailed 
the  murder  of  Taunja  Bennett,  who  is 
believed  to  have  died  on  Jan.  20,  1 990, 


and  whose  body  was  discovered  off  the 
old  Columbia  Gorge  Scenic  Highway 
in  Multnomah  County. 

The  letter-writer  revealed  that  he 
had  used  a rope  to  strangle  Bennett, 
“beat  her,  broke  her  face”  and  “raped 
her  before  and  after  death.”  The  writer 
also  disclosed  he  had  cut  the  buttons  off 
Bennett’s  jeans  and  left  her  body  facing 
downhill  with  her  pants  pulled  down  to 
her  ankles.  “That’s  something  that  was 
never  made  public,”  Stanford  noted. 

John  Sosnovske,  43,  and  his  com- 
panion, Laveme  Pavlinac,  62,  were 
charged  and  convicted  of  murdering 
Bennett  after  Pavlinac  confessed.  Al- 
though Pavlinac  withdrew  her  confes- 
sion immediately,  it  was  allowed  as 
evidence  during  her  trial.  Sosnovske 
pleaded  no  contest  to  the  homicide  in  a 
plea  bargain  that  allowed  him  to  escape 
the  death  penalty.  Both  continue  to 
claim  they  are  innocent. 

“The  most  interesting  case  is  the 
one  in  this  county  because  two  people 
are  in  prison  for  it  right  now,"  Stanford 
said.  “I  went  through  the  complete 
investigation  — the  police  reports,  the 
transcript  of  the  one  case  that  went  to 
trial  — and  it  seemed  very  likely  that 


these  people  are  in  prison  for  a crime 
they  didn’t  commit,  which  makes  the 
claims  of  the  so-called  ‘Happy  Face 
killer’  that  much  more  credible  " 

Multnomah  County  authorities  don’t 
agree.  They  say  they're  sure  they  caught 
the  right  suspects,  and  posit  that  an 
acquaintance  of  the  pair  may  have  au- 
thored the  letters  in  an  attempt  to  reo- 
pen the  case  or  that  they  were  the  hand  i - 
work  of  a mentally  disturbed  person. 

“We’re  convinced  that  the  right 
people  are  in  the  penitentiary  on  that 
case,”  said  Detective  Sgt.  Peter  Van 
Dyke  of  the  sheriff  s homicide  squad. 
“We’re  convinced,  and  so  is  the  D A.  ’s 
office." 

No  fingerprints  were  found  on  the 
letters  but  the  analysis  determined  that 
the  same  water  penned  both,  as  well  as 
confessions  discovered  scrawled  on 
bathroom  walls  during  the  trial  of  two 
suspects  accused  of  the  slaying,  Stan- 
ford said. 

The  reporter's  findings  have 
prompted  some  investigators  who 
worked  on  the  other  slayings  to  take  a 
second  look  at  their  cases. 

“At  first,  I thought  it  was  joke," 
Stanford  said  of  his  first  look  at  the 


letters.  “Then  I started  making  calls  to 
the  other  jurisdictions  where  bodies 
were  found.  It  was  just  one  hit  after 
another.  In  some  cases,  not  only  were 
the  bodies  left  at  about  the  time  the 
writer  said  they  were,  but  it  turns  out  he 
knew  things  that  only  the  detectives  on 
the  case  would  have  known." 

Other  slayings  detailed  in  the  sec- 
ond letter  include  that  of  a woman  whose 
body  was  found  near  Blythe,  Calif  The 
wnter  said  he  abducted  the  woman  from 
a roadside  rest  area,  bound  her  with 
tape,  raped  her  repeatedly  before  kill- 
ing her  and  dumping  the  body  near  a 
highway  7 miles  north  of  the  town, 
which  is  located  near  the  Califomia- 
Arizona  border. 

The  body  was  discovered  Aug.  30. 
1992,  near  the  location  described  in  the 
letter.  The  cause  of  death  was  never 
determined  nor  was  the  victim  ever 
identified.  Riverside  County  shenff  s 
Deputy  Richard  Dollarhide  told  The 
Associated  Press  that  the  victim,  whose 
body  remains  unclaimed,  had  been 
bound  with  tape  — a detail  he  said  was 
never  publicly  disclosed. 

The  letter-writer  also  admits  to  the 
Continued  on  Page  10 
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Crime  fear  rules  Southwest 

With  elections  nearing,  New  Mexico  voters 
seek  candidates  with  anti-crime  answers 


With  statewide  elections  neanng, 
voters  in  New  Mexico  are  looking 
foe  candidates  who  will  attack  crime 
— the  issue  that,  in  the  voters’  esti- 
mation, now  ranks  as  the  state's 
biggest  problem. 

In  a recent  poll  taken  by  The  Al- 
buquerque Journal,  39  percent  iden- 
tified crime  as  the  No.  I issue  facing 
the  state,  outpacing  employment  and 
the  economy. 

More  than  one- third  of  those  sur- 
veyed said  they  felt  less  safe  in  their 
communities  than  they  did  a few 
years  ago  — and  that  percentage 
jumped  to  43  percent  among  those  in 
the  Albuquerque  metropolitan  area. 

If  the  third  most  frequently  cited 
concern  — a combination  of  gangs, 
youth  and  graffiti  problems  — is 
added  to  the  crime  category,  a total 
of  56  percent  of  the  voters  cited  crime- 
related  issues  as  their  top  concern. 

When  asked  what  steps  govern- 
ment and  law  enforcement  should 
take  to  reduce  crime,  nearly  half  of 
the  respondents  said  criminal  sen- 
tencing provisions  should  be  tougher. 
That  47-percent  response  included 
people  who  said  that  convicts  should 


serve  their  lull  sentences  and  that  plea 
bargaining  and  paroles  should  be  re- 
stricted. 

Eighteen  percent  of  those  surveyed 
said  more  police  are  needed  to  deal 
with  crime. 

When  asked  how  safe  they  feel  in 
their  communities,  35  percent  ot  the 
New  Mexico  voters  said  they  feel  less 
safe  than  they  did  a few  years  ago. 
Fifty-four  percent  said  they  feel  about 
the  same  and  1 1 percent  said  they  feel 
safer  now. 

The  poll  found  that  women  were 
more  likely  than  men  to  fed  less  safe. 

Recent  national  crime  statistics 
indicate  dial  the  public's  fear  of  crime 
may  be  out  of  proportion  to  actual  crime 
rates.  Police  in  New  Mexico  speculate 
that  that  fear  may  be  fueled  by  percep- 
tions that  crime  is  now  more  random 
and  violent. 

The  news  media  often  have  been 
accused  of  playing  up  crime,  but  60 
percent  of  the  New  Mexicans  inter- 
viewed in  the  poll  said  they  don’t  think 
the  media  exaggerates  how  much  crime 
occurs. 

Overall,  men  and  women,  Anglos 
and  Hispanics  did  not  differ  signifi- 


cantly when  it  came  to  proposing 
tougher  criminal  sentencing.  How- 
ever, women  were  more  likely  than 
men  to  propose  more  police  on  the 
streets.  Men  and  Anglo  voters  were 
generally  morelikely  than  Hispanics 
and  women  to  advocate  restrictions 
on  plea  bargaining  and  paroles. 

Crime  is  a leading  topic  in  almost 
every  candidate’s  platform  in  the  state 
this  year.  From  U.S.  Senate  candi- 
dates to  candidates  for  governor  and 
lieutenant  governor,  tough  talk  about 
crime  dominates  speeches  and  TV 
commercials.  Meanwhile,  the  poll 
results  in  support  of  tougher  action 
on  criminals  come  despite  recent 
legislative  action. 

In  1993,  the  New  Mexico  Legis- 
lature made  it  easier  for  prosecutors 
to  try  certain  youthful  offenders  as 
adults  and  for  courts  to  punish  them 
with  adult  sentences.  This  year,  the 
Legislature  barred  people  under  19 
from  possessing  handguns  under 
most  circumstances.  It  also  adopted 
a "three  strikes  and  you're  out" 
measure  for  repeat  offenders,  pro- 
viding for  a mi  nimum  30-year  prison 
sentence  for  violent  criminals. 


Concern  over  crime  & gangs  surges 
among  Arizonans  over  past  three  years 


Forty-eight  percent  of  Arizona 
voters  polled  in  a recent  survey  said 
crime,  violence  and  gangs  is  the  most 
important  problem  facing  the  state, 
compared  to  just  3 percent  who  felt 
that  way  in  1991. 

Uniform  Crime  Reporting  figures 
released  by  the  FBI,  however,  report 
a 7.5-percent  increase  in  serious 
crimes  in  Arizona's  six  largest  cities- 
Phoenix,  Tempe,  Tuscon,  Glendale, 
Mesa  and  Scottsdale. 

Why  is  the  public  taking  crime 
much  more  seriously? 

“Crime  is  a lot  more  visible  than 
it  was  three  years  ago,"  said  Ellen 
Jacobs,  research  manager  for  Phoe- 
nix Newspapers  Inc. 

The  poll,  administered  by  The 
Arizona  Republic  and  KSAV-TV, 
was  conducted  to  find  out  what  vot- 
ers have  on  their  minds  as  the  fall 
elections  draw  nearer  For  candidates, 
the  message  is  clear:  Arizonans  want 
solutions  to  violence,  and  they'll  be 
looking  to  those  in  public  office  to 
provide  answers. 

Nearly  everyone — 95  percent  of 
those  polled  — believes  that  crime 
and  gangs  are  serious  problems  in 
Arizona.  And  the  fear  is  nearly  as 
deep  as  it  is  broad:  83  percent  strongly 
believe  crime  is  a serious  problem. 


and  79  percent  have  strong  concerns 
about  gangs. 

The  closer  people  are  to  home, 
however,  the  safer  they  feel.  Although 
eight  in  every  10  people  are  very  con- 
cerned about  crime,  only  three  in  10 
worry  about  it  in  their  own  community. 

Fear  of  crime  appears  to  center  on 
younger  criminals,  but  it  does  not  ap- 
pear to  be  a vindictive  fear.  By  a ratio  of 
more  than  2-1,  voters  think  the  best 
weapons  against  young  criminals  are 
prevention  programs,  not  punishment. 

Public  perceptions  have  been  influ- 
enced by  random  crimes,  such  as  inno- 
cent bystanders  being  injured  in  drive- 
by  shootings.  In  the  past,  Jacobs  said, 
crime  used  to  be  explained  away  be- 
cause there  was  a cause  and  effect: 
someone  did  something  to  enrage  an- 
other person,  resulting  in  violence. 

Michael  Musheno,  a professor  of 
justice  studies  at  Arizona  State  Univer- 
sity, said  the  fear  of  crime  is  on  the  rise 
because  of  media  attention  and  a spread 
of  violence  into  areas  once  considered 
safe  But  he  said  dial  fear  doesn’t  square 
with  crime  statistics,  which  generally 
show  that  violent  crime  has  stayed  more 
or  less  level  in  recent  years. 

“The  perception  is  misplaced,” 
Musheno  told  The  Republic.  “The  per- 
ception is  that  you. . .are  most  likely  to 


be  exposed  to  violence  by  someone 
who  has  a history  of  violent  activity 
and  is  going  to  drive  by  and  shoot 
you  " 

In  reality,  Musheno  said,  you  are 
more  likely  to  be  hurt  by  someone 
mishandling  a weapon  in  the  home, 
or  by  getting  into  a fight  with  some- 
one who  responds  with  a gun. 

Increasing  media  attention  to 
crime  — both  in  news  reports  and  in 
entertainment  programming  — fans 
the  flames  of  fear,  he  added. 

“The  coverage  [of  crime]  has  in- 
creased quite  dramatically,”  he  said, 
adding  that  television  deserves  more 
of  the  blame  than  the  print  media. 

In  looking  for  solutions,  many 
voters  urge  putting  more  police  on 
the  streets.  “We  need  more  tax  dol- 
lars to  go  to  the  Police  Department, 
said  Carina  Koshinski,  a Glendale 
resident  “We  need  more  neighbor- 
hood surveillance.  I don't  see  police 
driving  around  like  I used  to.” 

Other  solutions  arc  less  tangible, 
and  less  immediate,  with  many  cit- 
ing the  need  for  increased  parental 
involvement  intheir  children’s  lives. 
“I  think  it  all  starts  at  home,"  said 
Joseph  Farina.  “Instead  of  spending 
$60,000  per  year  on  inmates,  work 
on  families.” 


No  more  pencils, 
no  more  books 

Ticket-writing  goes  high-tech 


By  Stephen  Donohue 

Several  police  departments  in  the 
Washington,  DC..  area  are  discover- 
ing how  easy  it  is  to  issue  parking 
tickets  on  the  information  superhigh- 
way. For  those  agencies,  the  days  of 
using  ticket  books  are  nearing  an  end. 

The  long,  convoluted  paper  trails 
that  often  cause  cities  to  lose  thousands 
of  dollars  each  month  are  being  elimi- 
nated with  the  introduction  of  sophisti- 
cated hand-held  computers  for  parking 
enforcement  officers.  When  combined 
with  other  software,  the  devices  can  do 
everything  from  identifying  stolen 
vehicles  to  sending  out  collection  no- 
tices to  parking  violators. 

“You  don’t  lose  these  tickets  be- 
cause street  names  are  misspelled  or 
where  you  have  the  wrong  tag  because 
of  penmanship,”  said  Lieut.  Michael 
Clancey,  commander  of  special  opera- 
tions for  the  Alexandria,  Va.,  Police 
Department.  Alexandria  is  ordering  25 
Palmpad  brand  computers  for  its  offi- 
cers to  start  using  on  Sept.  1 . 

Six  police  departments  in  the  Wash- 
ington area  currently  use  the  Palmpad 
and  six  more  jurisdictions  in  Prince 
George's  County,  Md.,  and  Prince 
William  County,  Va..  will  have  the 
computers  by  September,  said  Bob 
LaSando,  president  of  the  Sands  Corp., 
which  makes  the  Palmpad. 

Several  universities,  including  the 
University  of  North  Carolina,  UCLA 
and  the  University  of  Colorado,  were 
the  first  to  use  the  system.  “It  started  out 
in  the  university  marketplace  and  when 
cities  started  to  see  it  they  jumped  on 
it,”  LaSando  said. 

The  Palmpad  has  an  electronic  pen 
that  officers  use  to  write  directly  on  the 
screen.  The  computer  can  scan  printed 
handwriting,  but  the  more  common 
option  is  to  select  a keyboard  on  the 
screen,  which  allows  the  user  to  press 
the  pen  to  license  plate  letters  and 
numbers. 

Before  they  go  on  patrol,  officers 
download  information  on  lost  and  sto- 
len vehicles  and  cars  with  outstanding 
fines  onto  a disk  for  the  Palmpad. 

“Everything  comes  back  to  that 
disk,”  LaSando  said,  “so  that  when  the 
officer  puts  that  back  in  and  he  goes  out 
on  patrol  and  puts  in  plate  AXZ- 123,  it 
will  pop  up  and  it  will  say  this  has  five 
outstanding  tickets  and  owes  $ 1 60  — 
boot  it  immediately  " 

Alexandria  currently  uses  a manual 
system  common  to  many  departments. 
Officers  use  a ticket  book  to  write  out 
summonses,  which  are  counted  up  at 
the  end  of  the  shift.  The  department 
then  sends  the  tickets  to  an  outside 
company  which  enters  the  handwritten 
information  into  a computer  for  billing. 

Most  mistakes,  Lieutenant  Clancey 


said,  come  in  the  transfer  of  informa- 
tion, when  data  entries  cannot  be  made 
because  of  illegible  handwriting  or 
misspelled  streets.  Up  to  $30,000  can 
be  lost  in  one  month  because  of  tickets 
that  can’t  be  billed  and  are  discarded, 
he  said. 

Weighing  less  than  three  pounds, 
the  Palmpad  is  connected  to  a seven- 
ounce  printer  that  prints  out  the  actual 
ticket.  Each  unit  costs  about  $4,000 
Although  Alexandria  is  spending 
more  than  $200,000  for  30  Palmpads 
and  the  accompanying  software, 
Clancey  says  the  system  will  pay  for 
itself.  “In  the  long  run  we  will  save 
money,”  he  said.  “The  money  that  we 

"You  don’t  lose 
tickets  because 
street  names 
are  misspelled 
or  where  you 
have  the  wrong 
tag  because  of 
penmanship." 

— Lieut.  Michael  Clancey, 
Alexandria,  Va.,  P.D. 


initially  put  out  for  these  machines  we’re 
going  to  recoup." 

An  advanced  collection  system 
begins  once  parking  officers  download 
the  day's  violations  into  a central 
computer.  Additional  software  auto- 
matically sends  letters  to  parking  viola- 
tors; the  user  can  decide  the  number  of 
days  between  warning  letters. 

With  a separate  mass-mailing  sys- 
tem used  in  conjunction  with  Palmpad 
software,  several  steps  can  be  elimi- 
nated. “It  will  fold,  stuff  it  in  a window 
envelope  with  postage  and  shoot  it  right 
out  the  door,”  LaSando  said. 

The  system  can  also  be  interfaced 
with  the  Division  of  Motor  Vehicles  in 
every  state.  “Once  we  establish  a con- 
nection between  you  and  your  plate, 
any  ticket  that’s  ever  been  written  to 
your  plate  will  come  up  on  the  system,” 
LaSando  said. 

While  only  a limited  number  of 
departments  use  the  hand-held  com- 
puter system  now,  its  popularity  ap- 
pears to  be  on  the  brink  of  taking  off. 
LaSando  said  his  company  will  install 
the  system  in  about  25  more  depart- 
ments in  the  next  12  months. 


With  Dallas  curfew  OK'd,  others  rush  to  follow  suit 


Ordinances  banning  youths  from 
city  streets  are  popping  up  like  mush- 
rooms after  a spring  rain  following  the 
U.S.  Supreme  Court’s  refusal  to  hear  a 
challenge  to  a Dallas  curfew  law. 

On  May  3 1 , the  High  Court  upheld 
Dallas's  1991  law  that  bars  teen-agers 
from  public  places  from  1 1 P.M.  to  6 
A.M  on  wee  knights,  and  from  mid- 
night to  6 on  weekends.  The  Justices 
agreed  with  a lower  court  that  the  stat- 
ute’s aim  is  "protecting  juveniles  from 


crimes  on  the  streets.” 

As  a result,  scores  of  localities  that 
had  considered  curfews,  and  that  held 
off  on  enacting  them  until  the  Supreme 
Court  moved  on  the  Dallas  case,  are 
now  rushing  forward  to  adopt  them 
Among  curfew-related  develop- 
ments tltis  month: 

$ Denver  officials  began  enforcing 
a curfew  for  youths  under  1 8 on  June  6. 
Violators  face  $50  fines. 

\ Orlando,  Fla.,  officials  said  begin- 


ning this  month  they  will  enforce  a 
curfew  in  a downtown  club  district. 

1 Enforcement  of  a curfew  that  was 
approved  by  the  Dallas  suburb  of  Cedar 
Hill  in  late  May  also  begins  this  month. 
Violators  face  fines  of  up  to  $500. 

1 Officials  in  Fort  Worth,  Texas, 
said  they  will  adopt  a curfew  law  pat- 
terned after  the  one  in  Dallas. 

1 New  Orleans  police  reported  that 
46  teen-agers  were  detained  on  the  night 
of  June  1,  when  its  dusk-to-dawn  cur- 


few went  into  effect. 

$ Ten  police  officers  in  Columbus, 
Ohio,  were  assigned  June  10  to  enforce 
a midnight  curfew  in  effect  on  week- 
ends in  some  areas  of  the  city.  Enforce- 
ment sites  will  be  based  on  the  number 
of  complaints  from  residents  and  infor- 
mation supplied  by  patrol  officers. 

1 City  lawyers  in  Springfield,  Mass., 
say  they  are  drawing  up  a curfew  plan 
that  will  prohibit  youths  under  18  from 
being  on  the  streets  from  1 1 P.M.  to  6 


A.M.  Sunday  through  Thursday  and 
after  midnight  on  Friday  and  Saturday. 

$ The  Washington,  D C.,  District 
Council  failed  to  approve  a proposed 
curfew  law  following  a hearing  on  the 
issue  this  month.  The  curfew  would 
banish  youths  under  17  from  the  streets, 
beginning  at  1 1 P.M.  Sunday  through 
Thursday  and  at  midnight  on-  Fridays 
and  Saturdays.  No  final  action  is.  ex- 
pected to  be  taken  on  the  plan  until  the 
council  returns  from  summer  recess. 
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Coast-to-coast  activity  on  gun  laws 


There  has  been  no  shortage  of  developments  of  late  in  the 
nation 's  continuing  gun-control  debate.  Legal  challenges  against 
the  brand-new  Brady  Law,  which  requires  five-day  background 
checks  by  police  before  purchasers  can  buy  firearms,  began  in 
earnest,  with  Federal  judges  in  Montana  and  Arizona  striking 
down  key  provisions  of  the  law.  The  Supreme  Court,  which  Ims 
traditionally  sidestepped  Second  Amendment  cases,  has  agreed 
to  hear  a case  to  determine  the  constitutionality  of  laws  that 
enhance  penalties  for  those  caught  carrying  guns  near  schools. 
And  more  legislative  action  at  the  slate  level  continues.  The 
following  are  capsule  accounts  of  some  of  recent  developments: 

Brady:  Mixed  judicial  reviews 

Tucson,  Ariz. — A Federal  judge  on  June  28  struck  down  part 
of  the  Brady  Law  because  he  said  it  was  unconstitutional  for  the 
Federal  Government  to  require  local  police  to  conduct  back- 
ground checks  on  those  seeking  to  buy  handguns. 

U.S.  District  Judge  John  Roll  nonetheless  upheld  the  law’s 
requirement  that  prospective  handgun  buyers  wait  five  days 
before  purchasing  a weapon. 

Roll  issued  a permanent  injunction  against  the  provision  of  the 
law  that  requires  local  authorities  to  conduct  background  checks 
of  buyers.  The  Justice  Department  is  considering  an  appeal 

The  ruling  came  in  a lawsuit  filed  by  Graham  County,  Ariz., 
Sheriff  Richard  Mack,  who  contended  that  the  law  was  unconsti- 
tutional and  that  the  background  check  placed  an  undue  burden 
on  his  small  agency.  Mack  said  he  viewed  the  ruling  with 
“complete  elation" 

“I 'm  really  proud  to  be  part  of  a system  that  still  works . I think 
this  is  a wonderful  way  to  bring  in  the  Fourth  of  July  celebration 
and  that  our  freedom  and  independence  still  mean  something  to 
people  in  this  country,”  Mack  said. 

The  ruling  is  similar  to  one  issued  May  16  by  a Federal  judge 
in  Montana.  In  that  case.  Judge  Charles  C.  Lovell,  ruling  on  a 
lawsuit  against  the  five-month-old  law  brought  by  Ravalli  County 
Sheriff  Jay  Printz,  said  that  the  provision  requiring  state  or  local 
police  to  do  background  checks  on  prospective  gun  buyers 
illegally  commandeers  state  officials  to  enforce  a Federal  law 
Lovell,  who  also  let  the  five-day  waiting  period  stand,  ruled  that 
the  provision  violated  the  10th  Amendment,  which  places  consti- 
tutional limits  on  the  Federal  Government’s  power  to  delegate 
authority  over  states. 

Montanans : — an  estimated  two-thirds  of  whom  own  firearms 
— strongly  support  the  law,  according  to  a poll  by  the  University 
of  Montana  taken  a few  weeks  before  Lovett's  decision.  The 
university’s  Bureau  of  Business  and  Economic  Research  found 
that  62  percent  of  state  residents  favor  the  law  and  66  percent 
favor  a total  ban  on  ownership,  sale  and  manufacture  of  assault 
weapons. 

Immediately  after  the  Montana  ruling,  Sarah  Brady,  who 
became  a proponent  of  gun  control  after  her  husband,  Jim,  was 
seriously  wounded  in  the  1981  assassination  attempt  on  President 
Ronald  Reagan,  issued  a statement  saying  in  part  that  “any  sheriff 
who  doesn’t  use  the  five  days  to  do  a background  check  should 
be  ashamed.” 

Brady ’s  comment  earned  her  a sharp  rebuke  from  the  National 
Sheriffs'  Association,  whose  executive  director.  Bud  Meeks, 
expressed  anger  over  the  remark. 

Several  other  legal  challenges  to  the  Brady  Law  are  pending 
in  Florida,  Louisiana,  Mississippi  and  Vermont.  In  Texas,  a 
Federal  judge  on  June  1 upheld  the  component  of  the  Brady  Law 
that  was  at  issue  in  Montana  and  Arizona,  saying  that  the  wailing 
period  does  not  “commandeer  state  legislatures." 

Weicker's  last  stand 

Hartford,  Conn.  — Gov.  Lowell  Weicker  Jr.  said  May  26 


that  he  will  call  a special  session  of  the  Legislature  late  this  summer 
to  restrict  small  handguns,  which  he  said  are  a threat  to  every 
community  in  the  state.  Weicker  made  the  announcement  just  days 
after  the  House  of  Representatives  defeated  a gun-control  measure 
intended  torestrict  the  resale  market  in  handguns  by  making  all  sales 
of  pistols  — even  those  between  private  individuals  — subject  to 
registration  and  waiting  periods. 

"People  want  something  done  about  handguns,”  Weicker  said. 
"I  think  it’ll  be  very  clear  that  what  is  done  or  is  not  done  by  this 
special  session  will  be  an  issue  at  the  polls  in  November." 

Weicker,  who  has  announced  that  he  will  not  seek  re-election, 
said  last  fall  that  gun  control  would  be  a major  focus  of  his  last  year 
in  office.  Lawmakers  said  they  expect  the  Governor  to  try  to  salvage 
parts  of  the  proposal  rejected  by  the  Legislature  in  an  80-68  vote  on 
May  17. 

A ban,  not  a panacea 

Annapolis,  Md.  — Late  last  month.  Gov.  William  Donald 
Schaefer  signed  into  law  a state  ban  on  semiautomatic  pistols 
Schaefer  said  the  law  would  not  solve  the  state’s  crime  problems, 
but  hailed  it  as  an  important  step.  Opponents  said  they  will  launch 
a legal  battle  to  overturn  the  law,  which  they  contend  is  unconstitu- 
tional. 

The  right  to  carry 

Juneau,  Alaska  — Gov.  Walter  J.  Hickel  on  May  29  signed  a 
bill  that  allows  state  residents  to  carry  concealed  handguns,  saying 
he  acted  because  of  concerns  expressed  by  citizens  on  their  need  to 
protect  themselves  against  criminals. 

“Those  that  impressed  me  the  most  were  the  women  who  called 
and  said  they  worked  late  and  had  to  cross  dark  parking  lots,  and  why 
couldn’t  they  carry  a concealed  gun?"  Hickel  told  The  Associated 
Press. 

Under  the  law,  Alaskans  will  have  to  obtain  a permit  from  the 
State  Police  to  carry  a concealed  handgun  legally.  They  must  be  at 
least  21  years  old,  pass  a criminal  background  check  and  a gun- 
safety  course,  as  well  as  pay  a $125  fee.  State  Police  will  also 
fingerprint  and  photograph  all  applicants.  A provision  of  the  law 
gives  communities  the  option  to  vote  on  whether  or  not  to  ban 
concealed  weapons. 

A similar  law  was  passed  by  the  Arizona  Legislature  in  mid- 
April.  and  will  take  effect  July  16. 

Their  day  in  Court 

Washington,  D.C.  — The  U.S.  Supreme  Court  agreed  April  1 8 
to  decide  whether  Congress  can  ban  the  possession  of  handguns 
within  1,000  feet  of  schools.  The  Justices  will  hear  a Texas  case  in 
which  a Federal  appeals  court  struck  down  a 1990  school  zone  law, 
but  they  are  not  expected  to  rule  on  the  matter  until  next  year. 

The  law  was  challenged  by  Alfredo  Lopez  Jr.,  a student  who 
arrived  at  a San  Antonio  high  school  in  1992  with  a handgun  and 
ammunition.  He  said  he  intended  to  give  the  gun  to  someone  else  to 
use  in  a gang-related  dispute.  He  was  convicted  of  violating  Federal 
law. 

The  lower  court  held  that  Congress  overstepped  its  constitu- 
tional authority  by  adopting  the  school-zone  gun  ban,  a matter  it  said 
ought  to  be  left  up  to  the  states.  The  Ginton  Administration  is  asking 
the  High  Court  to  reinstate  the  law,  which  Justice  Department 
lawyers  note  have  been  upheld  by  another  Federal  court.  Twenty 
states  have  enacted  similar  bans,  which  would  be  unaffected  by  a 
Supreme  Court  ruling. 

On  May  23,  the  Supreme  Court  overturned  the  conviction  of  an 
Oklahoma  man  charged  with  posession  of  a modified  AR- 1 5 assault 
rifle,  saying  a Depression-era  law  intended  to  limit  the  arsenals  of 
gangsters  could  not  be  used  against  him.  The  man  had  claimed  he 
did  not  know  the  weapon  would  fire  on  automatic 


Chinese  checker 

Washington,  D.C.  — President  Clinton  on  May  27  renewed 
China's  most-favored  nation  trade  status,  but  one  item  the  Chi- 
nese will  no  longer  be  permitted  to  export  into  this  country  arc 
powerful  semiautomatic  infantry  rifles  that  arc  popular  with 
criminals  and  which  sell  here  for  as  little  as  $100. 

The  weapon,  known  as  the  SKS,  isa7.62-nvmtype  56  carbine 
that  was  the  regulation  weapon  issued  to  North  Vietnamese 
troops  during  the  Vietnam  War  In  recent  years,  it  has  become 
popular  among  criminals,  according  to  the  Bureau  of  Alcohol. 
Tobacco  and  Firearms,  which  said  it  is  now  linked  to  more  crimes 
than  hundguns.  ATF  estimates  that  as  many  as  1 million  of  the 
armor-piercing  weapons  were  imported  to  the  United  States  in 
1993.  It  was  not  included  among  the  19  other  assault  weapons 
included  in  a Federal  ban  passed  recently  by  the  House  and  Senate 
because  it  does  not  have  a detachable  clip. 

Rampage  repercussion 

San  Francisco — Relatives  of  four  people  who  were  killed  in 
a rampage  at  a San  Francisco  law  office  last  summer  are  suing 
manufacturers  of  assault  weapons.  The  lawsuit,  filed  May  18, 
contends  that  gun  makers  were  negligent  in  their  decisions  to 
market  weapons  of  mass  slaughter 

The  issues  raised  by  the  lawsuit  have  received  national  atten- 
tion, with  some  members  of  Congress  proposing  a nationwide 
gun-liability  law.  Last  month,  the  U.S.  Court  of  Appeals  upheld 
the  District  of  Columbia’s  three-year-old  gun-liability  law  against 
a challenge  by  Virginia  Representative  James  Bliley  Jr  The  law 
imposes  strict  liabihlyonmanufacturcrs.dealersand  importersof 
any  assault  weapon  that  causes  injury  or  death  in  the  District 

'A  well-regulated  Militia. . . 

Milton,  Fla.  — The  Brady  Law  has  spawned  an  unlikely 
response  from  officials  of  Santa  Rosa  County  who  resent  the 
Federal  Government's  intrusion  on  the  rights  of  citizens  to  bear 
arms;  The  County  Commission  has  established  a militia  and 
made  every  able-bodied  man,  women  and  child  a member. 

The  resolution  that  was  unanimously  approved  by  the  five- 
member  body  in  April  is  seen  by  some  supporters  as  a way  to  skirt 
provisions  of  the  controversial  gun-control  measure,  which  re- 
quires a five-day  waiting  period  and  a criminal  background  check 
before  handguns  purchases  can  be  made.  They  say  militia  members 
will  be  exempt  from  the  law  under  a provision  of  the  Second 
Amendment  which  reads,  “A  well-regulated  Militia,  being  nec- 
essary to  the  security  of  a free  State,  the  right  of  the  people  to  keep 
and  bear  Arms,  shall  not  be  infringed.” 

County  Commissioner  H.  Byrd  Mapoles,  who  sponsored  the 
resolution,  conceded  that  it  was  more  of  a symbolic  action  than  a 
legally  binding  one,  taken  to  express  opposition  to  the  Brady  Law 
that  is  shared  by  many  of  the  county's  56,000  residents.  “Most 
folks  in  this  part  of  the  country  arc  not  willing  to  give  up  their 
guns,"  said  Mapoles  in  an  interview  with  The  New  York  Times. 
“This  is  simply  a way  for  us  to  say  that  Santa  Rosa  County  is 
united  and  stands  its  ground." 

Commissioas  in  nearby  Escambia  and  Okaloosa  counties 
have  since  passed  similar  resolutions,  with  Okaloosa  officials 
going  one  step  further  by  considering  the  establishment  of  a 
“posse  comitatus,"  an  armed  auxiliary  of  the  Sheriffs  Depart- 
ment open  to  county  residents  wishing  to  join.  State  law  gives 
county  sheriffs  the  authority  to  organize  such  posses. 

Escambia  County  Sheriff  Jim  Lowman  said  he  could  envision 
no  circumstance  — save  possibly  a natural  disaster  — that  would 
prompt  himtoorganizea  posse.  Nor  could  he  understand  the  need 
for  a militia.  “I'm  confused  by  the  whole  idea  of  a militia."  he  told 
The  Times.  "I  don’t  know  why  they  want  it  I don’t  know  where 
it  came  from.  What  purpose  does  the  militia  serve?” 


s 


In  narrow  ruling,  Justices  stamp  out  drug  tax 


Expanding  the  constitutional  pro- 
tection against  double  jeopardy,  the 
Supreme  Court  on  June  1 slammed  the 
brakes  on  a popular  drug-enforcement 
tactic,  ruling  that  states  may  not  follow 
up  a narcotics  conviction  by  imposing 
a tax  on  the  illegal  drugs. 

The  5-4  decision  marked  the  first 
time  the  Court  applied  to  taxation  the 
Fifth  Amendment’s  ban  on  multiple 
prosecutions  or  punishments  for  the 
same  offense.  The  majority  opinion  by 
Justice  John  Paul  Stevens  provoked  a 
sharp  retort  from  Chief  Justice  William 
H.  Rehnquist,  who  said  the  decision 


“drastically  alters  existing  law.” 

The  ruling  invalidated  a recent  and 
increasingly  popular  tactic  by  the  states, 
a “dangerous  drug  tax"  that  is  typically 
imposed  only  on  those  charged  with  or 
convicted  of  narcotics  offenses.  At  is- 
sue was  Montana’s  drug-tax,  which 
assessed  a $100-an-ounce  levy  on 
marijuana  that  members  of  a ranching 
family  had  pleaded  guilty  to  growing. 
That  tax  assessment  was  eight  times  the 
street  value  of  the  crop. 

Twenty-six  other  states  have 
adopted  similar  taxes,  which  are  now 
presumably  invalid. 


Montana  had  tried  to  defend  the  tax 
as  a way  of  defraying  the  expense  of 
drug  prosecutions.  But  Justice  Stevens, 
who  in  his  majority  opinion  called  the 
tax  of  $181,000  on  1,811  ounces  of 
marijuana  “remarkably  high,"  said  it 
was  the  “functional  equivalent  of  a 
successive  criminal  prosecution." 

The  case  in  question.  Montana  v. 
Kurth  Ranch,  began  in  1987  when,  17 
days  after  the  tax  had  taken  effect, 
police  officers  raided  a cattle  ranch 
owned  by  members  of  the  Kurth  family 
and  seized  the  marijuana  growing  there. 
Six  members  of  the  family  pleaded 


guilty  to  various  charges,  with  two 
sentenced  to  prison  But  they  contested 
the  validity  of  the  tax  and  in  1993  won 
in  the  United  States  Court  of  Appeals 
for  the  Ninth  Circuit.  This  was  the 
decision  affirmed  by  the  Supreme  Court. 

Beyond  the  specific  issue  in  the 
case,  the  decision  was  significant  as  the 
latest  evidence  of  the  Court's  increas- 
ing wariness  about  the  scope  of  the  war 
on  drugs.  In  several  decisions  over  the 
last  few  years,  the  Court  has  curbed  the 
Government’s  use  of  its  power  to  seize 
the  houses  and  other  possessions  of 
suspected  drug  dealers. 


In  dissent.  Justice  Sandra  Day 
O'Connor  said  the  decision  was  an 
“unwarranted  expansion  of  our  double 
jeopardy  jurisprudence."  She  said  the 
Montana  tax  served  the  legitimate  pur- 
pose of  defraying  “the  immense  costs 
criminals  impose  on  our  society  " 
Justice  Antonin  Scalia  said  the 
double  jeopardy  clause  should  be  inter- 
preted to  prevent  only  multiple  punish- 
ments He  said  the  1989  decision  in 
United  States  v.  Halper.  in  which  the 
Court  first  extended  the  reach  of  the 
double  jeopardy  protection  to  include  a 
civil  fine,  should  be  ovemiled. 
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Cary: 


Nationalizing  our  way  out  of  the  drug  war 


By  Frank  Cary 

We  are  blessed  with  a frec-cnterprise  society. 
The  market  economy  is  one  of  the  foundations  of 
our  high  standard  of  living  It  drives  production. 
Nothing  should  be  done  to  interfere  with  the 
passion  of  people  to  produce  goods  and  services. 

But  nature  does  not  always  channel  nongovern- 
mental activities  away  from  the  rocks  of  self- 
destructive pursuits.  One  of  these  is  the  national 
and  international  traffic  in  narcotic  drugs.  (The 
term  “narcotic''  is  used  here  to  distinguish  from 
medicinal  drugs.) 

A free-enterprise  society,  such  as  ours,  is  driven 
by  profit  — whether  legal  or  illegal.  The  narcotic 
drug  industry  is  among  the  most  profitable  for  its 
practitioners  of  all  the  industries  in  the  world.  It 
takes  over  governments.  It  knows  no  boundaries. 
It  deals  in  billions  of  dollars.  And  all  of  this  is  an 
unintended  consequence  of  an  essentially  well- 
meaning  Government’s  attempts  at  prohibition. 

It  was  not  known  a few  years  ago  that  tobacco 
and  smoking  were  deadly.  In  our  private  enter- 
prise system,  a powerful  cigarette  industry  was 
fostered.  Today , a majority  of  our  people  know  the 
health  disaster  that  the  cigarette  industry  pro- 
motes. I was  personally  acquainted  with  and  re- 
spected top  people  in  the  tobacco  industry,  but 
knew  nothing  at  the  time  about  the  risks  to  our 
society.  Now  I do,  and  am  professionally  con- 
cerned about  the  continued  legality  of  tobacco.  It 
alarms  me  that  our  Government  promotes  the 
tobacco  industry  and  even  encourages  our  domes- 
tic companies  to  bring  billions  of  cigarettes  to 
users  and  abusers  in  other  countries  Nature  may 
lessen  the  unrestricted  use  of  tobacco  in  its  usual 
cruel  way  — by  crippling  the  users. 

.Another  “drug"  that  causes  widespread  dam- 
age is  alcohol.  We  tried  making  it  illegal  under 
Prohibition.  Instead,  it  flourished.  Legalization 
took  some  of  the  crime  out  of  the  illegal  traffic  but 
did  little  to  cut  back  on  the  use  of  alcohol . Happily, 
this  drug  can  be  used  in  moderation  in  social 
situations.  The  misuse  is  primarily  a genetic  prob- 
lem. I do  not  have  a suggestion  as  to  how  to 
eliminate  the  negative  side  of  the  legal  use  of 
alcohol  — other  than  not  to  bring  back  Prohibi- 
tion. Meanwhile,  nature  will  again  do  it  for  us  in 


its  usual  cruel  way. 

The  most  spectacular  health-related  social 
problem  today  — or  at  least  an  important  and 
obvious  one  — is  the  use  of  addictive  narcotic 
drugs.  Like  tobacco  and  alcohol,  they  are  com- 
modities that  are  socially  disastrous  but  widely 
used.  The  toleration  is  from  the  users  — an 
enormous  number.  In  this  case  I do  have  a sugges- 
tion — one  that  appears  more  or  less  original. 

We  should  try  a regimen  in  a particular  limited 
geographical  area  in  which  the  Government  would 
undertake  the  production  and  distribution  of  nar- 
cotic drugs  as  a complete  monopoly.  The  distribu- 
tion should  be  the  exclusive  right  of  the  Govern- 
ment, and  then  only  without  cost  to  addicts  and  to 


be  used  only  at  the  facilities  of  the  Government 
agency  responsible. 

The  current  efforts  of  the  Government  to  stamp 
out  the  illicit  drug  trade  are  counterproductive.  If 
we  were  to  devise  a program  to  increase  the 
devastation  caused  by  the  narcotic  drug  trade,  we 
could  not  have  come  up  with  a better  one.  The 
Government  is  the  problem  — as  well  as  a pos- 
sible solution.  A promising  solution  is  to  take  the 
profit  out  of  any  and  all  parts  of  the  narcotic  drug 
industry . We  should  structure  the  solution  to  abso- 
lutely avoid  any  commercialization,  legal  or  ille- 
gal, of  any  part  of  the  trade.  This  plan  may  be 
called  nationalization  — or,  if  you  prefer,  medi- 
calization  It  is  not  prohibition,  and  it  is  not  legali- 
zation — although  it  has  elements  of  each. 

Let  us  transfer  the  production  and  distribution 
of  narcotic  drugs  to  the  Federal  Government  on  a 


pilot  basis  — not  to  the  whole  of  society,  just  a 
manageable  subdivision.  This  is  important,  be- 
cause it  may  not  work  and  we  can  limit  the  losses 
to  a small  area.  If  we  do  not  limit  the  size  of  the 
experiment  to  a specific  region,  we  may  invite 
unintended  consequences  (although  I do  not  be- 
lieve they  will  occur).  If  it  proves  feasible,  the 
program  can  be  extended  over  time  to  the  whole 
nation. 

Senator  Joseph  R.  Biden  Jr.,  the  powerful 
chairman  of  the  Senate  Judiciary  Committee,  and 
many  others  disagree  with  national  izatiorv'medi- 
calization.  A recent  letter  from  his  office  states 
(with  my  own  reactions  bracketed  therein) 

“It  is  for  this  reason  that  I continue  to  oppose 


any  efforts  to  increase  the  availability  of  drugs. 
[They  couldn  't  be  more  available  than  they  are  at 
present.]  You  propose  to  take  the  profits  out  by 
requiring  the  Government  to  distribute  drugs  to  all 
who  request  them.  [Drugs  should  only  be  distrib- 
uted to  actual  addicts  who  will  be  given  the  drugs 
under  controlled  conditions  at  limited  sites  — not 
all.]  While  this  might,  in  theory,  eliminate  the 
social  costs  of  the  illegal  traffic  in  drugs,  such  a 
policy  would  inevitably  increase  the  social  costs 
associated  with  the  use  of  drugs.  [This  we  want  to 
find  out  — although  not  many  so  believe.  Why  is 
this  not  a primary  goal  of  the  Government 's  inter- 
est in  narcotic  drugs?]  In  other  words,  more 
people  would  be  lost  to  the  trap  of  drug  addiction 
/ without  profits  there  would  be  fewer  to  bait  the 
present  traps],  more  children  would  be  neglected 
by  drug-addicted  parents  [probably  fewer,  be- 


"The current  efforts  of  the  Government  to  stamp  out 
the  illicit  drug  trade  are  counterproductive.  If  we  were 
to  devise  a program  to  increase  the  devastation 
caused  by  the  narcotic  drug  trade,  we  could  not  have 
come  up  with  a better  one.  The  Government  is  the 
problem  — as  well  as  a possible  solution." 


□ a list  of-  non-celebrity 
spouses,  battered  by 
their  husbands' with 
no  publicity  whatsoever. 

□ the  ciitical  need  for 
more  shelters  for 
battened  , terrorized 
women. 

D the  Legal  loopholes 
allowing  mentobeat 
their  wives  or  girl- 
friends with  impunity 

[H  thelilfelihoodspx^e 
abuse  won’t  become 
just  another  media 
<c  cau^*  of  -tte-nmth? 

□ all  of  the  above. 


dUimni  Hcrnli* 


cause  the  money  and  effort  spent  on  purchasing 
narcotic  drugs  from  pushers  could  be  used  to 
attend  to  the  needs  of  children  of  addicts/,  and 
more  communities  would  be  handed  over  to  the 
sinister  forces  of  despair  and  hopelessness.” 

[ Nature  in  its  cruel  nay  has  already  been  put  into 
action  by  the  present  profit-motivating  prohibi- 
tion of  rutrcotic  drugs.  / 

The  most  significant  reason  that  will  be  ad- 
vanced against  nationalizatioiVmedicalization  will 
be  an  attempt  to  show  that  by  giving  narcotic 
drugs  to  addicts,  it  is  not  a “moral”  approach.  But 
to  some  of  us,  the  present  prohibition  approach  is 
the  immoral  one,  as  it  has  unintentionally  made 
the  drugs  available  to  everyone. 

There  is  no  morality  involved  in  any  drug  It  is 
its  use  and  the  effects  of  such  use  which  present 
the  moral  dilemma.  Nationalization/medicaliza- 
tion  would  tend  to  limit  the  availability  of  drugs, 
and  thus  is  the  truly  moral  choice.  The  distribution 
of  drugs  with  the  purpose  of  lessening  their  avai  la- 
bility overall  is  a more  moral  program  than  one 
which  increases  the  use.  Legalization  would  be 
expected  to  increase  the  use  of  drugs  and  hence  is 
not  a moral  alternative.  Prohibition  has  made 
possible  a worldwide  explosion  in  the  use  and 
abuse  of  drugs,  and  thus  represents  the  least  moral 
system.  Nationalizatiorv'medicalization,  since  it 
concentrates  on  addicts  who  need  help,  which  can 
be  offered  at  the  same  time  as  the  drugs  are 
furnished,  is  morally  acceptable. 

A sincere  test  program  managed  by  able 
Government  administrators  will  permit  informa- 
tion to  be  accumulated  quickly  to  determine 
whether  nationalizationfrnedicalization,  because 
of  its  ability  to  remove  the  profit  from  the  narcotic 
drug  industry,  can  limit  the  availability  and  acces- 
sibility of  dangerous  drugs.  Efforts  to  provide 
therapeutic  treatment  can  be  increased  More  help 
can  be  given  to  identified  drug  addicts  to  beat  their 
addiction.  Today,  availability  is  a function  of 
profitability.  Tomorrow  we  can  start  on  a drug- 
free  America  with  Government-supplied  “free 
drugs.” 

Nature  can  be  on  our  side  if  we  leant  and  use  its 
rules — one  of  which  is  that  if  you  want  to  curb  an 
activity,  remove  the  profit. 


( Frank  Cary  is  the  nom  de  plume  of  a Law 
Enforcement  News  subscriber. ) 


Note  to  Readers: 

The  opinions  expressed  on  the 
Forum  page  are  those  of  the  con- 
tributing writer  or  cartoonist,  or  of 
the  original  source  newspaper, 
and  do  not  represent  an  official 
position  of  Law  Enforcement 
News. 

Law  Enforcement  News  wel- 
comes letters  and  commentaries 
from  its  readers  on  matters  of 
topical  interest  Contributions  may 
be  submitted  in  hard-copy  form 
(typed,  double-spaced)  or  on  3.5" 
diskette  (IBM  formatted,  in 
WordPerfect  or  DOS-generic 
text). 

All  submissions  must  be  signed, 
although  names  will  be  withheld 
upon  request.  Please  include  a 
daytime  phone  number  for  verifi- 
cation, For  further  information,  call 
the  Editor  at  (212)  237-8442. 
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The  haunting  'echo'  of  the  baby  boom 

DEA  chief  sees  problems  in  increasing  numbers  of  teen-agers 


If  you  think  the  crime  rate  is  bad  now,  stick  around  — it's 
going  to  get  a lot  worse. 

That ' s the  prediction  of  Thomas  A.  Constantine,  who  has  been 


BURDEN  S BEAT 

By  Ordway  P.  Burden 


the  Administrator  of  the  Drug  Enforcement  Administration  since 
April  1994. 

Speaking  last  month  before  the  National  Law  Enforcement 
Council,  Constantine  said,  "As  bad  as  the  situation  is  today,  all  of 
the  statistics  and  demographics  lead  me  to  believe  that  the 
situation  has  all  the  potential  to  become  significantly  worse  in  the 
next  5 to  10  years.” 

The  NLEC,  which  this  writer  chairs,  is  made  up  of  14  of  the 
nation’s  largest  law  enforcement  associations  — all  vitally  con- 
cerned with  crime.  Constantine,  who  was  Superintendent  of  the 
New  York  State  Police  before  taking  the  helm  at  DEA,  painted  a 
grim  picture  of  crime  today.  He  said  a study  in  which  he  was 
involved  with  the  International  Association  of  Chiefs  of  Police 
last  year  found  that  violent  crime  was  increasing  nine  times  as  fast 
as  the  population  itself  The  crime  clearance  rate  isn't  keeping 
pace,  he  added. 

"We  used  to  solve  murders  in  the  United  States  at  the  rate  of 
about  92  percent,”  he  declared.  “We’re  down  somewhere  in  the 
mid-60's  right  now.  Most  of  the  cities  are  down  below  50  percent 
in  the  solution  rate  for  murders." 

There  are  several  reasons  for  this  development,  Constantine 
said:  intimidated  witnesses  who  refuse  to  testify,  tightening  of  the 
rules  of  evidence,  and  “juries  that  sometimes  seem  to  be  intimi- 
dated themselves  or  are  at  least  adopting  issues  that  have  no 
bearing  on  the  facts  of  the  case.”  He  estimated  that  half  of  all 
murders  and  probably  a third  of  all  violent  crimes  are  drug- 
related. 

Constan'ipe  said  researchers  in  enme  statistics  think  we’re 
currently  i"  a lull  before  a boom.  They  pointed  out  that  virtually 
all  the  increase  in  murder  rates  over  the  past  several  years  has 
involved  perpetrators  14,  15  and  16  years  of  age. 

"The  problem  is  that  since  1987  there  has  been  a relatively 
small  population  of  14-,  15-,  and  16-year-old  kids,  Constantine 
observed.  "But  we  now  have  something  called  the  "echo’  of  the 
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DEA  chief  Thomas  A.  Constantine 

Forecasting  a potentially  gloomy  future 

baby  boom.  Schools  are  being  forced  to  add  classrooms  for  children 
in  kindergarten,  first  and  second  grades  to  meet  this  growth  rate  By 
the  year  2000  there  will  be  significant  growth  in  the  numbers  of  14, 
15-,  and  16-year-olds.” 

The  DEA  chief  then  added:  "If  they  continue  with  the  level  of 
violence  we’ve  seen  among  kids  since  1987,  they  will  drive  the 
murder  rates  higher  than  ever.” 

To  make  matters  even  worse,  a dramatic  drop-off  in'the  use  of 
hard  drugs  in  recent  years  has  ended.  "Now  we’re  seeing  an  upsurge 
in  the  self-reports  of  drug  use  — a 30-percent  increase  in  reports 


from  hospital  emergency  rooms  of  heroin  incidence,"  Con- 
stantine said,  adding  that  Lee  P.  Brown,  the  national  drug  policy 
director,  recently  issued  a report  verifying  the  rise  in  drug  abuse. 

"All  of  us  in  law  enforcement  know  that  if  you  take  those 
demographics  and  mix  in  a great  usage  of  drugs,  the  crime 
problem  we  have  today  may  seem  fairly  mild  in  the  future,” 
Constantine  said.  “There  will  be  no  place  to  run  from  it  " 
Constantine  said  in  his  brief  time  as  DEA  Administrator  he 
has  found  that  the  agency  is  doing  some  astounding  things  in 
international  drug  investigatioas,  and  he  supports  that  com- 
pletely. However,  he  added:  "I  think  DEA  has  to  do  much  more 
in  working  with  state  and  local  law  enforcement  on  violent  drug 
gangs”  operating  in  this  country. 

"They  may  not  be  international  drug  cartels,"  he  said,  “but  if 
they  control  the  quality  of  life  in  Savannah,  Ga..  or  if  they  kill  at 
will  people  in  Oakland  or  Schenectady  or  Albany,  they  are  viable 
targets  and  something  can  be  done  about  them.” 

We  can't  always  solve  drug-related  murders,  he  conceded. 
"But  people  who  are  dealing  in  narcotics  have  to  deal  365  days  a 
year,  24  hours  a day,”  he  said . “That  makes  them  vulnerable,  and 
think  they  are  targets  worth  looking  at.  We  are  more  and  more 
reaching  out  to  local  law  enforcement  for  help.” 

Asked  about  poisoning  drug  crops  in  other  countries.  Con- 
stantine said  the  U S.  should  not  look  for  help  outside  our  own 
borders  in  solving  llie  drug  problem. 

"We  create  this  problem  through  our  own  usage  and  lifestyle,” 
he  noted.  “We  can  work  with  other  countries;  we  can  ask  their 
assistance.  But  they’ve  paid  a tremendous  price  in  loss  of  life 
already,  and  we’re  too  quick  to  criticize  them  sometimes.  I think 
the  answer  lies  first  within  the  United  States,  and  there  will  not  be 
any  magic  solution." 

In  fact,  Constantine  predicted,  it  will  be  years  before  drugs  are 
under  control  and  violence  ebbs.  “It's  taken  us  30  years  to  get  into 
this  mess,”  he  said,  "and  I think  it’s  going  to  lake  at  least  10  years 
to  get  out  of  it.” 

(Ordway  P.  Burden  is  president  of  the  Law  Enforcement 
Assistance  Foundation  and  chairman  of  the  National  Law  En- 
forcement Council.  He  welcomed  correspondence  to  his  office  at 
24  Wyndham  Court,  Naruiet,  NY  10954-3845.  Seymour  F.  Malkin, 
the  executive  director  of  LEAF,  assisted  in  the  preparation  of  this 
article.) 


New  Criminal  Justice  Resource  Packages  From  the  National  Institute  of  Justice 


■ Keep  abreast  of  critical  criminal  justice  issues. 

■ Get  the  resources  you  need  to  make  a difference. 

The  National  Institute  of  Justice/National  Criminal  Justice  Reference  Service  (NCJRS)  offers,  for  only  $32,  a 
wealth  of  material  tailored  exclusively  for  busy  professionals  who  need  crime  control  information  fast! 

NEW!  Family  Violence  Resource  Package  (includes  information  on  child  abuse  and  elderly  victims)  NCJ 147703. 
NEW!  Community  Policing  Resource  Package  NCJ  147702. 

Drug  Testing  Resource  Package  NCJ  139307. 

Intermediate  Sanctions  Resource  Package  NCJ  139310. 

For  only  $32  per  package,  you  will  receive: 

■ Packages  developed  by  criminal  justice  information  specialists  at  NCJRS. 

■ Materials  designed  to  help  you  quickly  respond  to  today's  challenges. 

■ Contents  that  provide  relevant  statistics,  theories  and  research,  and  promising  approaches. 

■ Office  of  Justice  Programs  publications,  referral  lists,  and  literature  searches  of  the  NCJRS  Document  Data  Base 

■ Easy-to-shelve  holder  with  quick  access  to  each  document.  


To  purchase  your  resource  package(s),  call: 

800-851-3420 
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Drug-free?  Then  prove  it: 


Florida  high  schoolers  prove  their  mettle 


Continued  from  Page  1 
community  service  aspect  and,  at  the 
request  of  Homestead  police,  required 
that  parents  sign  a consent  form  before 
their  kids  join  and  that  they  be  notified 
if  a test  is  positive. 

“'Before  we  would  support  it  — and 
they  did  change  it  — we  wanted  the 
notifying  of  parents  if  there  was  a posi- 
tive,? said  Police  Chief  Curtis  Ivy  in  a 
recent  LEN  interview.  “If  a young  per- 
son has  tested  positive  then  their  par- 
ents need  to  know  and  they  need  to 
know  in  a way  that  also  offers  them  an 
opportunity  to  discuss  it  and  work  it 
out." 

Confidentiality  is  a major  compo- 
nent of  the  program.  Members  are  prom- 
ised that  test  results  will  be  given  only 
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to  the  student,  his  parents  and  a school 
counselor. 

Police  will  not  be  informed  of  any 
test  results,  and  they  apparently  have 
no  problem  with  that  stance.  “I  think 
there's  more  benefit  that  we  don't  know 
— and  more  benefit  to  the  program  that 
we  don’t  know  — because  I think  it 
would  have  a chilling  effect  on  kids 
getting  into  it,"  Ivy  said.  “We  don’t  run 
it  as  a police:  we  only  do  some  of  the 
support  in  the  background," 

The  Homestead  Police  Department 
donated  $ 1 5,000  to  help  start  the  pro- 
gram and  also  provided  D-FY-IT  with 
office  space  for  its  headquarters. 

Club  members  were  pleasantly  sur- 
prised when  inmates  at  Dade  County 
Correctional  Institution  donated  $100 
to  the  program.  Mel  Casarino,  who 
heads  the  jail 's  Alcoholics  Anonymous 
and  Narcotics  Anonymous  programs, 
s^id  the  inmates  wanted  to  show  their 
appreciation  to  the  society  that  sup- 
ports them  in  jail. 

“If  they  can  learn  to  give,  maybe 
they’ll  learn  not  to  take  when  they  get 
out,”  he  told  LEN.  The  inmates  plan  to 
donate  $500  a year  to  D-FY-IT,  with 
the  money  raised  through  such  func- 
tions as  barbecues  at  the  jail. 

The  drug  tests  are  administered  on 
campus.  Unlike  most  drug-testing  prac- 
tices, no  one  watches  students  as  they 
supply  a sample,  but  a monitor  waits 
outside  the  bathroom  stall  to  make  sure 


students  don’t  try  to  use  another's. 
Toxicology  Testing  Service  of  Miami 
provides  the  drug  analyses  free  of 
charge,  examining  samples  for  cocaine, 
marijuana,  LSD  and  alcohol. 

Some  local  law  enforcement  per- 
sonnel initially  oppiosed  the  program, 
contending  that  it  conflicted  with  the 

"I  have  a lot  of  friends  that 
feel  proud  to  be  drug-free 
and  they  want  to  show  it. 
They  figured  through  this 
club  they'll  be  able  to  show 
everything  that  they  can 
do." 

— Taman  Everett, 
Homestead  High  School 

DARE  program.  Moreover,  some  said, 
paying  kids  to  stay  off  drugs  was  the 
wrong  message  to  send. 

Chief  Ivy,  however,  believes  D-FY- 
IT  meshes  well  with  DARE,  since 
DARE  concentrates  on  fifth-graders, 
and  students  can  join  D-FY-IT  when 
they  enter  the  sixth  grade.  “DARE  hits 
a population  that  we  don’t  hit  with  D- 
FY-IT,”  he  said. 

Beame  said  the  club  focuses  on  the 
years  when  kids  are  most  susceptible  to 
pieer  pressure.  “We  think  every  kid  is 


high-risk,  we  think  that  p>eer  pressure 
happens  moment  by  moment,  depend- 
ing upon  whoever  is  in  his  or  her  face," 
she  told  LEN. 

Although  the  discount  incentive 
sparked  some  initial  opposition,  few 
students  have  actually  used  their  mem- 
bership cards  for  the  discounts.  Taman 
Everett,  the  1 7-year-old  president  of  D- 
FY-IT  at  Homestead  High,  said  he 
knows  of  only  four  students  that  have 
used  their  cards. 

About  30  stores  and  other  businesses 
offer  10-pjercent  discounts  to  D-FY-IT 
members,  including  movie  theatres  and 
the  Miami  Seaquarium. 

Everett  maintains  that  young  people 
are  joining  for  reasons  of  pride,  not 
money.  “They  feel  proud  to  be  drug- 
free,"  he  told  LEN-  “I  have  a lot  of 
friends  that  feel  piroud  to  be  drug  free 
and  they  want  to  show  it.  They  figured 
through  this  club  they’ll  be  able  to 
show  everything  that  they  can  do  and 
that  they  are  drug-free." 

D-FY-IT  is  composed  of  students  of 
all  races  and  backgrounds.  The  high 
school’s  entire  baseball  team  joined 
because  their  coach  thought  it  was  a 
good  idea.  Everett  said  he  is  trying  to 
get  the  entire  senior  class  to  join  the 
club,  but  acknowledged.  “That  will  be 
tough." 

Josefsberg  said  some  members  have 
tried  drugs  before  joining  the  club. 
"They’re  very  candid,"  she  said.  “They 


will  come  up  to  us  and  say:  ‘I  smoked 
pot  three  weeks  ago.  Do  you  think  my 
test  will  come  out  negative,  or  should  I 
wait?’" 

Organizers  say  they  could  not  esti- 
mate how  many  members  tried  drugs  in 
the  piast,  but  insist  that  most  of  the 
students  were  always  drug-free.  “It 
doesn’t  matter  because  we  think  we’re 
stopping  kids  from  trying  who  perhaps 
have  never  tried,"  Josefsberg  said. 

The  D-FY-IT  program,  which  is 
currendy  active  at  Homestead  High 
School  and  the  Campbell  Drive  and 
Homestead  middle  schools,  will  be 
expanded  this  fall  to  three  more  schools 
in  Dade  County.  Beame  said  they  are 
expanding  by  using  “feeder  patterns” 
— establishing  a club  at  a high  school 
and  asking  those  students  to  help  start 
D-FY-IT  chapters  at  the  middle  schools 
that  feed  into  the  high  school. 

“We’re  sitting  back,  we’re  there, 
but  we’re  letting  those  kids  relate  to 
their  pjeers  and  the  younger  genera- 
tion," Josefsberg  said. 

D-FY-IT  has  received  inquiries  on 
how  to  start  the  program  from  many 
school  districts  in  Florida  and  across 
the  nation,  but  organizers  want  to  ex- 
pand slowly. 

“We  can  see  this  sweeping  right 
across  the  United  States,  but  we’re  trying 
to  move  slowly  because  we  want  it  to  be 
perfect,"  Josefsberg  said. 

— Stephen  Donohue 


Pa.  Crime  Commission  fades  out 
amid  clash  with  Attorney  General 


Continued  from  Page  3 

for  the  crime  commission  was  not  in- 
cluded in  this  year’s  budget,  so  as  a 
result  our  efforts  to  combat  organized 
crime  will  remain  in  the  State  Police 
Bureau  of  Criminal  Investigation’s 
organized  crime  unit,”  confirmed  Char- 
les Tocci,  a State  Police  spokesman. 

Tocci  said  State  Police  investiga- 
tors had  been  working  on  crime  com- 
mission cases  “for  some  time  now"  and 
is  also  “processing"  the  commission’s 
equipment  and  facilities.  Tocci  told  LEN 


he  could  not  disclose  the  number  of 
investigators  who  might  be  assigned  to 
cases  that  were  once  the  purview  of  the 
commission. 

Charles  Rogovin,  a former  Federal 
law  enforcement  official  who  is  now  a 
professor  of  law  at  Temple  University 
and  has  served  as  the  crime  commis- 
sion’s vice  chairman  since  1983,  said 
dismantling  the  agency  represented  a 
serious  blow  to  efforts  against  organ- 
ized crime  and  public  corruption.  He 
doubted  whether  any  other  agency  could 
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replace  the  commission’s  investigative 
capabilities,  which  he  said  had  been 
sharply  honed  under  Martens's  watch. 

“There  is  an  enormous  tolerance  for 
corruption  in  this  state,  and  I think  there 
are  lots  of  interests  that  will  be  very 
happy  to  see  the  commission  disaj> 
piear,"  Rogovin  told  LEN.  “I  have 
worked  in  a number  of  jurisdictions, 
and  1 have  seen  very  few  states  with  as 
high  a tolerance  for  corruption  as  this 
one.  It’s  frankly  astonishing  to  me." 

The  legislation  that  killed  the  com- 
mission, Rogovin  noted,  included  a 
provision  allowing  the  State  Police  to 
absorb  the  entire  complement  of  the 
commission’s  staff,  yet  “not  a single 
person  was  offered  a position,  to  the 
best  of  my  knowledge.” 

“The  demise  of  the  commission 


means  the  elimination  of  the  only  so- 
phisticated intelligence  capability  at  the 
state  or  local  level  in  the  Common- 
wealth of  Pennsylvania,"  he  observed, 
“and  I think  that ’s  a very  real  loss  to  the 
pieople  here.  The  Pennsylvania  State 
Police  has  no  sophisticated  intelligence 
competence.  They  had  the  opportunity 
to  take  a full-blown  intelligence  com- 
petence and  install  it  within  the  agency 
had  it  chosen  to  do  so.  These  responsi- 
bilities will  not  continue  to  be  dis- 
charged. That’s  the  bottom  line.” 
Rogovin  agreed  that  the  commis- 
sion’s investigation  of  Preate  was  the 
“precipitating  event”  in  its  dissolution, 
and  that  it  sends  a message  to  law  en- 
forcement agencies  “to  stay  away  from 
this  kind  of  investigation  because  you 
can  get  hurt." 


Letters  suggest  a serial 
killer  may  still  be  at  large 


Continued  from  Page  5 
strangulation  death  of  another  woman 
whose  body  was  dumpied  behind  a cafe 
near  Turlock,  Calif.,  about  60  miles 
east  of  San  Jose.  Det.  James  Edmond- 
son of  the  Merced  County  Sheriffs 
Department  told  The  AP  that  a body 
was  found  Aug.  30, 1992,  near  the  cafe 
described  in  the  letter.  The  body  was  so 
badly  decomposed  that  no  cause  of 
death  could  be  determined,  although 
the  case  was  listed  as  a drug  overdose. 

The  fourth  slaying  discussed  in  the 
letter  involved  a woman  whose  body 
was  discovered  in  Salem,  Ore.,  in 
November  1992.  ”1  felt  so  much  power," 
the  writer  said.  “I  then  told  her  she  was 
going  to  die  and  slowly  strangled  her 
and  droppied  her  off  behind  G.I  Joe’s  in 


Salem.”  Police  confirmed  that  the  body 
of  a woman  was  found  behind  the  army- 
surplus  store,  and  an  autopsy  indicated 
she  had  been  strangled. 

The  last  murder  involved  a woman 
the  writer  claimed  to  have  picked  up  in 
Coming,  Calif.,  about  100  miles  north 
of  Sacramento,  in  July  1993.  He  claimed 
to  have  left  her  body  near  a pile  of  rocks 
about  20  miles  from  Santa  Nella  — a 
detail  that  Det.  Michelle  Sandri  of  the 
Santa  Clara  County  Sheriffs  Depart- 
ment said  was  known  only  to  investiga- 
tors and  the  killer. 

No  other  letters  had  surfaced  at  press 
time,  but  Stanford  said  he  will  continue 
to  follow  leads  “to  try  to  light  a fire 
under  some  pjeople”  and  get  them  to 
take  the  claims  seriously. 
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Upcoming  Events 


AUGUST 

15-16.  Management  of  Aggressive  Behav- 
ior. Presented  by  R.E.B.  Security  Training 
Inc  Middletown,  Conn.  $235 

15-17.  Street  Survival  '94.  Presented  by 
Calibre  Press.  Farmington,  Conn.  {ISO'S  13V 
$85 

15-17.  The  Reid  Technique  of  Interview- 
ing & Interrogation.  Presented  by  John  E. 
Reid  & Associates.  Baltimore,  Md  $495 

15-17.  The  Reid  Technique  of  Interview- 
ing & Interrogation.  Presented  by  John  E. 
Reid  & Associates.  San  Diego,  Calif  $495 

15-19.  Lasers  & Alternate  Light  Sources 
in  Detecting  Physical  Evidence.  Presented 
by  Rollins  College.  Orlando,  Fla.  $475. 

15-19.  Drug  Unit  Commander  Seminar. 
Presented  by  the  Institute  of  Police  Technol- 
ogy & Management.  Jacksonville,  Fla.  $450. 

15-19.  Computerized  Collision  Dia- 
gramming. Presented  by  the  Institute  of 
Police  Technology  & Management  Jackson- 
ville, Fla.  $695 

15-19.  Police  Traffic  Radar  Instructor 
Course.  Presented  by  the  Institute  of  Police 
Technology  & Management.  St  Petersburg, 
Fla.  $450. 

15-19.  Investigation  of  Pedestrian  Acci- 
dents & Human  Factors.  Presented  by  the 
Institute  of  Police  Technology  & Manage- 
ment. Jacksonville.  Fla,  $450. 

15-19.  Undercover  Drug  Enforcement 
Techniques.  Presented  by  the  Institute  of 
Police  Technology  & Management.  Jackson- 
ville, Fla.  $525 

15-19.  Practical  Hostage  Negotiations. 
Presented  by  the  Institute  of  Police  Technol- 
ogy & Management.  St.  Petersburg,  Fla. 
$450. 

15-19.  Underwater  Search  & Evidence 
Recovery.  Presented  by  the  Northwestern 
University  Traffic  Institute.  Evanston.  III. 
$525. 

15- 26.  Advanced  Traffic  Accident 
Reconstruction.  Presented  by  the  Institute 
of  Pol  ice  Technology  & Management.  Lake 
Worth.  Fla.  $595. 

16- 19.  International  Conference  on  Law 
Enforcement  & Criminality.  Presented  by 
the  Ukrainian  American  Police  Association. 
Kiev.  Ukraine.  $200. 

17- 19.  Dive  Rescue  L Presented  by  Rollins 
College.  Orlando,  Fla.  $295 


Americans  for  Effective  Law  Enforce- 
ment, Inc.,  5519  N.  Cumberland  Ave., 
#1008  Airport  P O Box  66454,  Chicago.  IL 
60666-0454.  (312)  763-2800 

Calibre  Press,  666  Dundee  Rd  .Suite  1607, 
Northbrook.  IL  60062-2727  (800)  323-0037. 

Dallas  Police  Department,  Attn.  Leigh 
Ann  Lozano,  (214)  670-4982 

Davis  & Associates,  P O Box  6725,  Laguna 
Niguel,  CA  92607  (714)495-8334 

Executed)  Internationale  Corp.,P  O Box 
365.  Sterling,  VA  20167  (703)  709-5805 
Fax:  (703)  709-5807 

Executive  Protection  Institute,  Arcadia 
Manor,  Rte.  2.  Box  3645,  Beriyville,  VA 
2261 1 (703)  955-1128 

Institute  of  Criminal  Justice  Studies, 
Southwest  Texas  State  University,  West 
Campus,  Canyon  Hall,  San  Marcos,  TX 
78666-4610.  (512)  245-3030.  Fax:  (512) 
245-2834. 

Institute  of  Police  Technology  & 
Management,  University  of  North  Florida, 
4567  St.  Johns  Bluff  Rd.  So.,  Jacksonville, 
FL  32216.  (904)  646-2722. 

Investigation  Training  Institute,  P.O.  Box 


18-19.  Second  Annual  Citizen  Police 
Academy  Symposium.  Presented  by  the 
North  Texas  Crime  Prevention  Association. 
Gainesville,  Texas 

19.  Oleoresin  Capsicum  Aerosol  T raining 
Instructor  Course.  Presented  by  R.E.B 
Security  Training  Inc  Middletown,  Conn 
$195. 

22-23.  Special  Event  Planning.  Underwa- 
ter Search  & Evidence  Recovery.  Pre- 
sented by  the  Northwestern  University  Traf- 
fic Institute  Evanston,  111.  $300. 

22-24.  The  Reid  Technique  of  Interview- 
ing & Interrogation.  Presented  by  John  E 
Reid  & Associates  Inc  Miami,  Fla.  $495. 

22-26.  Tactical  Techniques  for  Drug 
Enforcement  Presented  by  the  Institute  of 
Police  Technology  & Management.  Jackson- 
ville. Fla.  $495. 

22-26.  Developing  Law  Enforcement 
Managers.  Presented  by  the  Institute  of 
Police  Technology  & Management  Jackson- 
ville. Fla.  $450. 

22-26.  Forensic  Animation  of  Traffic 
Crashes.  Presented  by  the  In- titutcof  Police 
Technology  & Management.  Jacksonville. 
Fla.  $795 

22-26.  Interviews  & Interrogations.  Pre- 
sented by  the  Iastitute  of  Police  Technology 
& Management.  Jacksonville,  Fla.  $450 

22- 26.  Inspection  & Investigation  of 
Commercial  Vehicle  Accidents.  Presented 
by  the  Institute  of  Police  Technology  & 
Management.  Jacksonville,  Fla.  $450. 

23- 25.  The  Reid  Technique  of  Interview- 
ing & Interrogation.  Presented  by  John  E 
Reid  & Associates  Inc.  Fargo,  N.D.  $495. 

24- 26.  Tactical  Response  to  Crimes  in 
Progress.  Presented  by  Rollins  College 
Orlando,  Fla.  $265 

24- 26.  Disaster  Planning.  Underwater 
Search  & Evidence  Recovery.  Presented 
by  the  Northwestern  University  Traffic  In- 
stitute. Evanston,  111.  $400. 

25- 26.  Concealment  Areas  within  a 
Vehicle.  Presented  by  the  Institute  of  Police 
Technology  & Management.  Jacksonville, 
Fla.  $325. 

27.  Successful  Promotion.  Presented  by 
Davis  & Associates.  Anaheim,  Calif  $125. 

29-31.  Multiple  Assailant  Course.  Pre- 
sented by  Modem  Warrior  Inc.  Lindenhurst, 
NY 


669,  Shelburne,  VT05482.  (802)  985-9123. 

Law  Enforcement  TrainingSystems.P  O 
Box  822,  Granby.  CT  06035  (203)  653- 
0788. 

Modern  Warrior  Inc.,  71 1 N.  Wellwood 
Ave.,  Lindenhurst,  NY  1 1757  (516)  226- 
8383. 

National  College  of  District  Attorneys, 
University  of  Houston  Law  Center.  Hous- 
ton, TX  77204-6380.  (713)  743-NCDA.  Fax: 
(713)  743-1850. 

National  Crime  Prevention  Institute,  Brig- 
man  Hall,  University  of  Louisville,  Louis- 
ville, KY  40292.  (502)  588-6987 

New  York  State  Division  of  Criminal 
Justice  Services,  Bureau  for  Municipal 
Police.  Accreditation  Unit,  Executive  Park 
Tower.  Albany.  NY  12203-3764.  (518)485- 
1415. 

North  Texas  Crime  Prevention 
Association,  Attn.:  Officer  Buck  Tatcm, 
Gainesville  Police  Department,  (817)  668- 
7777. 

Northwestern  University  Traffic  Institute, 
555  Clark  St..  P.O  Box  1409,  Evanston,  IL 
60204.  (800)  323-4011. 


29- Sept.  2.  DWI  Instrucor  Course.  Pre- 
sented by  the  Iastitute  of  Police  Technology 
& Management  Jacksonville,  Fla  $450 

30- Sept.  1.  Street  Survival  '94.  Presented 
by  Calibre  Prcv.  San  Antonio.  Tex  $159/ 
$135/$  85. 

31- Sept.  2.  Sixth  Annual  Crimes  Against 
Children  Conference.  Presented  by  the 
Dallas  Police  Department  Dallas 

SEPTEMBER 

7-9.  The  Reid  Technique  of  Interviewing 
& Interrogation.  Presented  by  John  E Reid 
& Associates  Inc.  Jacksonville,  Fla  $495 

7-9.  Street  Survival  ’94.  Presented  by  Cal- 
ibre Press.  Appleton,  Wis.  S159/$13.V$85 

7-9.  Field  Training  for  Communicatioas 
Officers.  Presented  by  the  Institute  of  Police 
Technology  & Management.  Jacksonville, 
Fla.  $325. 

10.  Successful  Promotion.  Presented  by 
Davis  & Associates  Inc  San  Jose,  Calif. 
S 1 25. 

12.  Oleoresin  Capsicum  Aerosol  Control 
Systems.  Presented  by  the  National  Law 
Enforcement  Training  Center  Kansas  City. 
Mo.  SI 50. 

12.  Knife  Defense  & Disarming  System. 
Presented  by  the  National  Law  Enforcement 
Training  Center  Kansas  City.  Mo.  $150 

12.  CAS  Expandable  Police  Baton.  Pre- 
sented by  the  National  Law  Enforcement 
Training  Center.  Kansas  City.  Mo  $195 

12-14.  Tactical  Edged  Weapons  Defease. 
Presented  by  Modem  Wamor  Inc  Lin- 
denhurst. NY 

12-14.  Street  Survival  ’94.  Presented  by 
Calibre  Press.  Peoria,  III.  $I59/$13S$85 

12-14.  Drug-Trak  IV  Training.  Presented 
by  the  Institute  of  Police  Technology  & 
Management.  Jacksonville,  Fla.  $395. 

12-14.  DU1  Standardized  Field  Sobriety 
Testing.  Presented  byjhe  Iastitute  of  Police 
Technology  & Management.  Bartow,  Fla. 
$325. 

12-16. 20th  Annual  International  Outlaw 
Motorcycle  Gang  Investigators 
Conference.  Presented  by  the  San  Diego 
Sheriff  s Office  and  the  Bureau  of  Alcohol, 
Tobacco  & Firearms.  San  Diego. 

12-16.  Crime  & Abuse  Against  the  Qderly. 
Presented  by  the  National  Crime  Prevention 
Institute.  Louisville,  Ky 


R.E.B.  Security  Training  Inc.,  PO  Box 
697,  Avon.  CT 06001  (203)677-5936.  Fax 
(203)  677-9635. 

John  E.  Reid  & Associates  Inc.,  250  S. 
Wacker Dr  .Suite  1 100, Chicago. IL 60606. 
(800)  255-5747  Fax:  (312)  876-1743. 

Rollins  College,  Public  Safety  Institute  1000 
Holt  Ave.,  #2728,  Winter  Park,  FL  32789- 
4499.  (407)647-6080.  Fax:  (407)647-3828. 

San  Diego  Sheriffs  Office,  Attn.  Motor- 
cycle Gang  Training  Conference,  PO  Box 
420430.  (619)495-5575. 

Southwestern  Law  Enforcement  Institute, 

P.O  Box  830707,  Richardsoa  TX  75083- 
0707  (214)690-2394  Fax:  (214)690-2458 

TEEX  — Law  Enforcement  & Security 
Training  Division,  Texas  A&M  University 
System,  College  Station,  TX  77843-8000 
(800)  423-8433  or  (409)  845-6391  Fax 
(409)  862-2788. 

Ukrainian  American  Police  Association, 
c/o  Michael  Shep,  Evanston  Police  Depart- 
ment, (708)  446-9465. 

University  of  Delaware,  Division  of  Con- 
tinuing Education.  Attn:  Jacob  Haber.  2800 
Pennsylvania  Ave.,  Wilmington,  DE 19806. 
(302)  573-4487. 


12-16.  Investigation  of  Pedestrian  Acci- 
dents & Human  Fuclorv  Presented  by  the 
Institute  of  Police  Technology  & Manage- 
ment Phoenix,  An/  $450 

12-16.  Police-  Internal  Affairs.  Presented 
by  the  Iastitute  of  Police  Technology  & 
Management  Jacksonville,  Fla  $450 

12-16.  Advanced  Narcotic  Investigation. 
Presented  by  the  Institute  of  Police  Technol- 
ogy & Management  Jacksonville.  Fla  $450 

12-16.  Resolving  Uncleared  Homicides. 
Presented  by  the  Iastitute  of  Police  Technol- 
ogy & Mitnagcmeni  Jacksonville,  Fla  $495 

12-16.  Managing  ( riminal  Investigators 
& Investigations.  Presented  by  the  Insutuic 
of  Police  Technology  & Management 
Jacksonville.  Fla  $495 

12-16.  Inspection  & Investigation  of 
Commercial  Vehicle  Accidents.  Presented 
by  the  Iastitute  of  Police  Technology  & 
Management  Tallahassee,  Fla.  $450 

12-23.  Accident  Investigation  I.  Presented 
by  the  Northwestern  University  Traffic  In- 
stitute Evanston,  111  $700 

12- 23.  Supervision  of  Police  Personnel. 
Presented  by  the  Northwestern  University 
Traffic  iastitute  Evaaston,  III  $700 

13- 14.  Hundgun/I-ong  Gun  Retention  & 
Disarming  System.  Presented  by  the  Na- 
tional Law  Enforcement  Training  Center 
Kansas  City.  Mo.  $275 

13-16.  Police  Interview  & Interrogation 
Techniques.  Presented  by  the  Northwestern 
University  Traffic  Iastitute.  Evaaston,  111 
$400 

15-16.  Firearm  Retention  & Gun 
Disarming.  Presented  by  Modem  Wamor 
Inc.  Lindenhurst,  N Y 

15- 16.  Lateral  Vascular  Neck  Restraint 
System.  Presented  by  the  National  Law 
Enforcement  Training  Center.  Kansas  City. 
Mo.  $275. 

16- 19.  Advanced  Yucht  & Maritime 
Security.  Presented  by  the  Executive  Pro- 
tection Institute.  Baltimore,  Md  51,195 

19-21.  Police  Civil  Liability  & the  Defease 
of  Citizen  Misconduct  Complaints.  Pa- 
so n ted  by  Americans  for  Effective  Law 
Enforcement  Las  Vegas.  $575 

19-21.  Fraud  Training:  Financial  Investi- 
gition  Methods  to  Prove  Fraud  & Crimes. 
Presented  by  the  Investigation  Training 
Institute  New  York.  $595. 

19-21.  The  Reid  Technique  of  Interview- 
ing & Interrogation.  Presented  by  John  F. 
Reid  & Associates  Iflc  Indianapolis.  $495 

19-21.  Computerized  Traffic  Accident 
Reconstruction  I:  Introduction  to 

E DC RASH.  Presented  by  the  Northwestern 
University  Traffic  Institute  Evanston,  III 
$350. 

19-21.  Deadly  Physical  Force:  Police- 
Involved  Shooting*.  Presented  by  the  North 
western  University  Traffic  Institute  Evan- 
ston. 111.  $400. 

19-23.  Crime  & Loss  Prevention  I.  Pre- 
sented by  the  National  Crime  Prevention 
Institute.  Louisville,  Ky 

19-23.  Basic  Crime  Scene  Technician 
Workshop.  Presented  by  the  Northwestern 
University  Traffic  Institute.  Evanston,  111 
$600. 

19-23.  Advanced  Hostage  Negotiations. 
Presented  by  the  Northwestern  University 
Traffic  Institute.  Evanston,  III.  $500 

19-23. 1 -aw  Enforcement  Fitness  Instruc- 
tor Certification.  Presented  by  the  North- 
western University  Traffic  Iastitute  Evan- 
ston, 111  $500 

19-23.  Investigation  of  Motorcycle- 
Accidents.  Presented  by  the  Institute  of 
Police  Technology  & Management.  Phoe- 
nix. Ariz  $450 

19-23.  Homicide  Investigation.  Presented 
by  the  Institute  of  Police  Technology  & 
Management.  Jacksonville,  Fla.  5450 

19-23.  Police  Applicant  Background 


Investigation.  Presented  by  the  Iastitute  of 
Police  Technology  & Management  Jackson- 
ville. Fla  $450. 

19-23.  Investigation  of  Pedestrian  Acci- 
dents & Human  Factors.  Presented  by  the 
Institute  of  Police  Technology  & Manage- 
ment Tallahassee.  Flu.  $450 

19-23.  Seminar  for  the  Field  Training 
Officer.  Presented  by  the  Institute  of  Police 
Technology  & Management  Jacksonville. 
Fin  $450 

21- 22.  Third  Annual  Training  Confer- 
ence on  Police  Professionalism.  Presented 
by  the  New  York  Slate  Division  of  Criminal 
Justice  Services,  Bureau  for  Municipal  Po- 
lice Binghamton.  N Y $110 

22- 23.  Computerized  Traffic  Accident 
Reconstruction  II:  Introduction  to 
EDCAD.  Presented  by  the  Northwestern 
University  Traffic  Iastitute  Evanston.  Ill 
5250. 

22-23.  Non-Dcadly  Force:  Defease  With- 
out Du  mage.  Prcscntexl  by  the  Northwest- 
ern University  Traffic  Institute  Evanston, 
111  5200 

25- 29.  Special  Prosecutions  (White-Col- 
lar Crime).  Presented  by  the  National  Col- 
lege of  District  Attorneys  Reno,  Nev 

26- 28.  The  Reid  Technique  of  Interview- 
ing Hi  Interrogation.  Presented  by  John  F. 
Reid  & Associates  Inc  Denver  $495 

26-28.  The  Reid  Technique  of  Interview- 
ing 8t  Interrogation.  Presented  by  John  E. 
Reid  & Associates  Inc  Des  Moines,  Iowa 
$495. 

26-28.  The  Reid  Technique  of  Interview- 
ing & Interrogation.  Presented  by  John  E 
Retd  & Associates  Inc  Brainenl.  Minn  $495 

26-30.  Advunced  Hostage  Negotiations. 
Presented  by  the  Institute  of  Police  Technol- 
ogy & Management  Jacksonville,  Fla  $450 

26-30.  Criminal  Patrol  Drug  Enforcement 
Presented  by  the  Institute  ofPolice  Technol- 
ogy & Management.  Jacksonville,  Fla  $450 

Exclusive 
police 
coverage  in 
Md.  hamlet 

Continued  from  Page  I 

day,  and  14  hours  a day  there  is  over- 
lapping coverage  provided  by  two  offi- 
cers, Fryer  said. 

Strathmann  said  the  agreement  was 
drawn  up. so  that  it  can  be  duplicated  by 
other  communities  wishing  to  beef  up 
police  coverage,  and  County  Executive 
Neal  Potter  has  indicated  that  he  would 
consider  similar  arrangements. 

“Part  of  the  reason  that  so  much 
time  was  spent  working  on  the  cost- 
reimbursement  process  was  because  we 
expected  that  some  other  jurisdictions 
might  want  to  do  something  similar.” 
said  Bill  Mooney,  a former  police  offi- 
cer who  now  serves  as  staff  specialist  to 
the  county's  chief  administrative  offi- 
cer 

Fryer  told  LEN  that  any  new  con- 
tracts would  have  to  be  considered  on  a 
case-by-case  basis,  and  ultimately,  all 
would  require  the  approval  of  the 
County  Council. 

"We're  new  at  this  and  the  key  is 
whether  we  have  competing  interests,” 
the  lieutenant  said.  “The  Village  of 
Friendship  Heights  has  been  very  open 
and  up  front  and  we’ve  had  a very 
cooperative  working  relationship.  I 
couldn't  say  that  about  every  commu- 
nity. Another  nught  want  to  have  more 
input  into  his  daily  duties,  which  might 
conflict  with  the  goals  the  department 
has  sei  up.  That 's  a big  question  that  has 
to  be  answered  " 


For  further  information: 

( Addresses  & phone/fax  numbers  for  organizations  listed  in  calendar  of  events.) 
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